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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


4^   The  unhappy  hero  of  the  following  drame 

^^     is  presented  to  English  readers,  not  as  an 

example  of  what  is  exceptionally  tragic  and 

-uncommon,  but  simply  as  a  very  ordinary 

type   of  a  large    and    ever-increasing  class. 

Men  such  as  '  Gaston  Beauvais '  are  to   be 

^    met  with  every  day  in  Paris, — and  not  only 

y    in  Paris,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Continent 

^    where  the  Curse,  which  forms  the  subject  of 

"^    this    story,    has    any    sort    of    sway.     The 

morbidness    of    the    modern    French    mind 

V    is    well   known    and    universally    admitted, 

'''    even  by  the  French  themselves ;    the  open 

atheism,  heartlessness,  flippancy,  and  flagrant 

immorality    of  the   whole   modern    French 


'^• 


i. 
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school  of  thought  is  unquestioned.  If  a 
crime  of  more  than  usual  cold-blooded 
atrocity  is  committed,  it  generally  dates 
from  Paris,  or  near  it ; — if  a  book  or  a 
picture  is  produced  that  is  confessedly 
obscene,  the  author  or  artist  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  discovered  to  be  a  French- 
man. The  shop- windows  and  bookstalls  of 
Paris  are  of  themselves  sufficient  witnesses 
of  the  national  taste  in  art  and  literature, — 
a  national  taste  for  vice  and  indecent 
vulgarity  which  cannot  be  too  sincerely  and 
compassionately  deplored.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  causes  for  the  wretchedly  low 
standard  of  moral  responsibility  and  fine 
feeling  displayed  by  the  Parisians  of  to-day, 
— but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of 
those  causes  is  undoubtedly  the  reckless 
Absinthe -mania,  which  pervades  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Every  one  knows  that 
in  Paris  the  men  have   certain    hours   set 
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apart  for  the  indulgence  of  this  fatal  craze 
as  religiously  as  Mussulmans  have  their  hours 
for  prayer, — and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
love  of  the  hideous  poison  clings  so  closely 
to  their  blood  and  system  that  it  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity  of  existence.  The 
effects  of  its  rapid  working  on  the  human 
brain  are  beyond  all  imagination  horrible 
and  incurable,  and  no  romancist  can  ex- 
aggerate the  terrific  reality  of  the  evil.  If 
any  of  my  readers  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  incidents  in  my  story 
or  to  think  the  details  exaggerated,  let  such 
make  due  inquiries  of  any  leading  member 
of  the  French  medical  faculty  as  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  Absinthism,  and  the 
measured  statement  of  the  physician  will 
seem  wilder  than  the  wildest  tragedy. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  as  if  this  dreadful  frenzy 
affected  a  few  individuals  merely, — it  has 
crept  into  the  brain  of  France  as  a  nation, 
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and  there  breeds  perpetual  mischief, — and 
from  France  it  has  spread,  and  is  still 
spreading,  over  the  entire  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
in  the  many  French  cafes  and  restaurants 
which  have  recently  sprung  up  in  London, 
Absinthe  is  always  to  be  obtained  at  its 
customary  low  price, — French  habits,  French 
fashions,  French  books,  French  pictures,  are 
particularly  favoured  by  the  English,  and 
who  can  predict  that  French  drug-drinking 
shall  not  also  become  d  la  mode  in  Britain  ? 
— particularly  at  a  period  when  our  medical 
men  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  love  of 
Morphia  is  fast  becoming  almost  a  mania 
with  hundreds  of  English  women  ! 

In  the  present  story  I  have,  as  I  say, 
selected  a  merely  ordinary  Parisian  type  ; 
there  are  of  course  infinitely  worse  ex- 
amples who  have  not  even  the  shadow  of 
a   love-disappointment  to    excuse  them  for 
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their  self-indulgence.  All  I  ask  of  my 
readers  and  critics  is  that  they  will  kindly 
refrain  from  setting  down  my  hero's 
opinions  on  men  and  things  to  me  per- 
sonally, as  they  were  unwise  enough  to  do 
in  the  case  of  a  previous  novel  of  mine 
entitled  '^  Vendetta  1  "  When  an  author 
depicts  a  character,  he  is  not  of  necessity 
that  character  himself ;  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  unfair  to  Balzac,  for  example,  to 
have  endowed  him  when  a  living  man, 
with  the  extraordinary  ideas  and  outrageous 
principles  of  his  matchless  artistic  creation 
*  Pere  Goriot.'  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  wretched  '  Gaston  Beauvais ' 
beyond  the  portraiture  of  him  in  his  own 
necessarily  lurid  colours  ; — while  for  the 
description  of  the  low-class  "  6aZ  masque" 
in  Paris,  I  am  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  a  very  respectable-looking  English  tourist, 
who  by  his  dress  was   evidently  of  some 
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religious  persuasion,  and  whom  I  overheard 
talking  to  a  younger  man,  on  board  a 
steamer  going  from  Thun  to  Interlaken. 
It  was  evidently  the  worthy  creature's  first 
trip  a.broad, — he  had  visited  the  French 
capital,  and  he  detailed  to  his  friend,  a  very 
hilarious  individual,  certain  of  his  most 
lively  experiences  there.  I,  sitting  close 
by  in  a  corner  unobserved,  listened  with 
a  good  deal  of  surprise  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment to  his  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  "  can- 
can "  as  he  had  seen  it  danced  in  some 
peculiar  haunt  of  questionable  entertain- 
ment, and  I  took  calm  note  thereof,  for 
literary  use  hereafter.  The  most  delicate 
feelings  can  hardly  be  ruffled  by  an  honest 
(and  pious)  Britisher's  raptures, — and  as  I 
have  included  these  raptures  in  my  story, 
I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  unknown 
individual  who  so  unconsciously  furnished 
me  with  a  glowing  description  of  wiiat  I 
have  never  seen  and  never  wish  to  see  ! 
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For  the  rest,  my  ^  drama '  is  a  true  phase 
of  the  modern  life  of  Paris ;  one  scene  out 
of  the  countless  tragedies  that  take  place 
every  day  and  everywhere  in  these  our 
present  times.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
invent  fables  nowadays,  —  the  fictionist 
need  never  torture  his  brain  for  stories 
either  of  adventure  or  spectral  horror.  Life 
itself  as  it  is  lived  among  ourselves  in  all 
countries,  is  so  amazing,  swift,  varied,  won- 
derful, terrible,  ghastly,  beautiful,  dreadful, 
and,  withal,  so  wildly  inconsistent  and 
changeful,  that  whosoever  desires  to  write 
romances  has  only  to  closely  and  patiently 
observe  men  and  women  as  they  are,  not 
as  they  seem, — and  then  take  pen  in  hand 
and  write — the  Truth. 

MARIE  COEELLI. 

Clakens,  Lake  Leman,  Switzerland, 
September,  1890. 
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A  MESSIEURS 


LES    ABSINTHEURS    DE    PARIS, 


CES  FANFARONS   DU   VICE 


QUI   SONT 


LA  HONTE  ET  LE  DESESPOIR  DE  LEUR  PATRIE. 


"WORMWOOD. 


I. 


Silence, — silence  !  It  is  the  hour  of  the 
deepest  hush  of  night ;  the  invisible 
intangible  clouds  of  sleep  brood  over  the 
brilliant  city.  Sleep !  What  is  it  ?  For- 
o-etfulness  ?  A  sweet  unconsciousness  of 
dreamless  rest  ?  Aye  !  it  must  be  so,  if  I 
remember  rightly ;  but  1  cannot  be  quite 
sure,  for  it  seems  a  century  since  I  slept  well. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Does  any  one  sleep  well 
nowadays,  save  children  and  hard-worked 
diggers  of  the  soil  ?  We  who  think — oh, 
the  entanglements  and  perplexities  of  this 
perpetual  Thought ! — we  have  no  space  or 
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time  wherein  to  slumber ;  between  tbe 
small  hours  of  midnight  and  morning  we 
rest  on  our  pillows  for  mere  form's  sake,  and 
doze  and  dream, — but  we  do  not  sleej). 

Stay  !  let  me  consider.  What  am  I 
doing  here  so  late  ?  why  am  I  not  at  home  ? 
Why  do  I  stand  alone  on  this  bridge,  gazing 
down  into  the  cold  sparkling  water  of  the 
Seine — water  that,  to  my  mind,  resembles 
a  glittering  glass  screen,  through  which  I 
see  faces  peering  up  at  me,  white  and  aghast 
with  a  frozen  wonder  ?  How  they  stare, 
how  they  smile,  all  those  drowned  women  and 
men  !  Some  are  beautiful,  all  are  mournful. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  them,  no  !  but  I  am  sure 
they  must  have  died  with  half  their  griefs 
unspoken,  to  look  so  wildly  even  in  death ! 
Is  it  my  fancy,  or  do  they  want  something 
of  me  ?  I  feel  impelled  towards  them — 
they  draw  me  downwards  by  a  deadly 
fascination ;  I  must  go  on,  or  else 

With  a  violent  effort  I  tear  myself  away, 
and,  leaving  the  bridge,  I  wander  slowly 
homeward. 
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The  city  sleeps,  did  I  say  ?  Oh  no ! 
Paris  is  not  so  clean  of  conscience  or  so 
pure  of  heart  that  its  inhabitants  should 
compose  themselves  to  rest  simply  because 
it  is  midnight.  There  are  hosts  of  people 
about  and  stirring ;  rich  aristocrats  for 
instance,  whose  names  are  blazoned  on  the 
lists  of  honour  and  la  haute  noblesse,  can  be 
met  at  every  turn,  stalking  abroad  like 
beasts  in  search  of  prey ;  there  are  the 
painted  and  bedizened  outcasts  who  draw 
their  silken  skirts  scornfully  aside  from  any 
chance  of  contact  with  the  soiled  and  ragged 
garments  worn  by  the  wretched  and  starving 
members  of  the  same  deplorable  sisterhood ; 
and  every  now  and  again  the  flashing  of 
lamps  in  a  passing  carriage  containing  some 
redoubtable  princess  of  the  demi-monde, 
assures  the  beholder  of  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever soundly  virtue  may  slumber,  vice  is 
awake  and  rampant.  But  what  am  I  that 
I  should  talk  of  vice  or  virtue  ?  What 
business  has  a  wreck  cast  on  the  shores  of 
ruin  to  concern  itself  with  the  distant  sailing 
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of  tlie   gaudy   ships   bound   for   the   same 
disastrous  end ! 

How  my  brain  reels  !  The  hot  pavements 
scorch  my  tired  feet,  and  the  round  white 
moon  looks  at  me  from  the  sky  like  the 
foolish  ghost  of  herself  in  a  dream.  Street 
after  street  I  pass,  scarcely  conscious  of 
sight  or  sense  :  I  hardly  know  whither  I  am 
bound,  and  it  is  by  mere  mechanical  instinct 
alone  that  I  finally  reach  my  destination. 

Home  at  last !  I  recognize  the  dim  and 
dirty  alley, — the  tumbledown  miserable 
lodging-house  in  which,  of  all  the  wretched 
rooms  it  holds,  the  wretchedest  is  the  garret 
I  call  mine.  That  gaunt  cat  is  always  on 
the  doorstep, — always  tearing  some  horrible 
offal  she  has  found,  with  claws  and  teeth — 
yet  savage  as  hunger  has  made  her,  she  is 
afraid  of  me,  and  bounds  stealthily  aside 
and  away  as  I  cross  the  threshold.  Two 
men,  my  drunken  landlord  and  his  no  less 
drunken  brother,  are  quarrelling  furiously  in 
the  passage  ;  I  shrink  past  them  unobserved, 
and  make  my  way  up  the  dark  foul -smelling 
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staircase  to  my  narrow  den,  where,  on 
entering,  I  jealously  lock  myself  in,  eager  to 
be  alone.  Alone,  alone — always  alone  !  I 
approach  the  window  and  fling  it  wide  open  ; 
I  rest  my  arms  on  the  sill  and  look  out 
drearily  at  the  vast  deep  star -besprinkled 
heaven. 

They  were  cruel  to  me  to-night  at  the 
cafe^  particularly  that    young   curly-haired 
student.     Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  ?     I 
hate  him,  I  know  not  why  !  except  that  he 
reminds  me  of  one  who  is  dead.      "  Do  not 
drink  that,"  he  said  gravely,  touching  the 
glass  I  held.     "  It  will  drive  you  mad  some 
day  ! "     Drive  me  mad  !     Good,  very  good  ! 
That  is  what  a  great  many  people  have  told 
me, — croakers  all !     Who  is  mad,  and  who  is 
sane  ?     It  is  not  easy  to  decide.    The  world 
has   various    ways    of  defining   insanity  in 
difierent  individuals.     The  genius  who  has 
grand  ideas  and  imagines  he  can  carry  them 
out  is  "  mad  ;  "    the  priest  who,  like  Saint 
Damien,    sacrifices    himself    for    others    is 
"mad,"    the    hero    who,    like    the    English 
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Gordon,  perishes  at  his  post  instead  of 
running  away  to  save  his  own  skin,  is 
"  mad,"  and  only  the  comfortable  tradesman 
or  financier  who  amasses  millions  by 
systematically  cheating  his  fellows,  is 
"  sane."  Excellent !  Let  me  be  mad,  then, 
by  all  means  !  mad  with  the  madness  of 
Absinthe,  the  wildest,  most  luxurious  mad- 
ness in  the  world  !  Vive  la  folie !  Vive 
V amour !  Vive  V animalism  I  Vive  le 
Diahle  !  Live  everybody,  and  everything 
that  ca7i  live  without  a  conscience,  for 
conscience  is  at  a  discount  in  this  age,  and 
honesty  cannot  keep  pace  with  our  modern 
progress  !  The  times  are  as  we  make  them  ; 
and  we  have  made  ours  those  of  realism ; 
the  old  idyllic  days  of  faith  and  sentiment 
are  past. 

Those  cold  and  quiet  stars  !  What  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  them  there  are ! 
Why  were  they  created  ?  Through  count- 
less centuries  bewildered  mankind  has  gazed 
at  them  and  asked  the  same  question, — a 
question  never  to  be  answered, — a  problem 
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never  to  be  solved.  The  mind  soon  grows 
fatigued  with  pondering.  It  is  better  not 
to  think.  Yet  one  good  thing  has  lately 
come  out  of  the  subtle  and  incessant  work- 
ings of  intellect ;  and  that  is  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  God  any  more. 
Nothing  in  all  the  vast  mechanism  of  the 
universe  can  actually  prove  a  Deity  to  be 
existent ;  and  no  one  is  called  upon  to 
believe  in  what  cannot  be  proved.  I  am 
glad  of  this,  very  glad  ;  for  if  I  thought 
there  were  a  God  in  heaven  —  a  Supreme 
Justice  enthroned  in  some  far-off  Sphere  of 
life  unseen  yet  eternal,  I  think — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think — I  should  be  afraid  I 
Afraid  of  the  day,  afraid  of  the  night ; 
afraid  of  the  glassy  river,  with  its  thousands 
of  drowned  eyes  below  ;  afraid,  perchance, 
of  my  own  hovering  shadow ;  and  still 
more  darkly  dimly  afraid  of  creatures  that 
might  await  me  in  lands  invisible  beyond 
the  grave — phantom  creatures  that  I  have 
wronged  as  much  and  haply  more  than  they 
in  their  time  wronged  me  ! 
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Yet,  after  all,  I  am  a  coward ;  for  why 
should  I  fear  God,  supposing  a  God  should, 
notwithstanding  our  denial  of  Him,  posi- 
tively exist  ?  If  He  is  the  Author  of  Creation, 
He  is  answerable  for  every  atom  within  it, 
even  for  me.  I  have  done  evil.  What 
then  ?  Am  I  the  only  one  ?  If  I  have 
sinned  more,  I  have  also  suffered  more  ; 
and  plenty  of  scientists  and  physiologists 
could  be  found  to  prove  that  my  faults 
are  those  of  temperament  and  brain-con- 
struction, and  that  I  cannot  help  them  if 
I  would.  Ah,  how  consoling  are  these 
advanced  doctrines  !  No  criminal  ought, 
in  strict  justice,  to  be  punished  at  all, 
seeing  that  it  is  his  inborn  nature  to 
commit  crime,  and  that  he  cannot  alter 
that  nature  even  if  he  tried  !  Only  a 
canting  priest  would  dare  to  ask  him  to 
try ;  and,  in  France  at  least,  we  have  done 
with  priestcraft. 

Well,  WG  live  in  a  great  and  wonderful 
era,  and  we  have  great  and  wonderful  needs 
— needs  which  must  be  supplied  !     One  of 
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our  chief  requirements  is  that  we  should 
know  everything — even  things  that  used 
for  honour  and  decency's  sake  to  be  con- 
cealed. Wise  and  pure  and  beautiful 
things  we  have  had  enough  of.  They 
belong  to  the  old  classic  days  of  Greece 
and  Eome,  the  ages  of  idyll  and  allegory  ; 
and  we  find  them  on  the  whole  rather 
ennuyant.  We  have  developed  difi'erent 
tastes.  We  want  the  ugly  truths  of  life, 
not  the  pretty  fables.  We  like  ugly  truths. 
We  find  them  piquant  and  palatable,  like 
the  hot  sauce  poured  on  fish  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  For  example,  the  story  of  *'  Paul 
et  Virginie"  is  very  charming,  but  also 
very  tame  and  foolish.  It  suited  the 
literary  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written  ;  but  to  us  in  the  present  day  there 
is  something  far  more  entrainant  in  a  novel 
which  faithfully  describes  the  love-making 
of  Jeanne  the  washer-woman  with  Jacques 
the  rag-picker.  We  prefer  their  coarse 
amours  to  Virginie's  tearful  sentiment — 
autres  temps,  metres  moeurs.     I  thought  of 
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this    yesterday,    when,    strolling    aimlessly 
across   the    Pont   Neuf,    I   glanced   at   the 
various  titles  of  the  books  for  sale  on  the 
open-air  counters,  and  saw  Eealism  repre- 
sented to  the  last  dregs  of  Reality.     And 
then  I  began   to  consider  what  the   story 
of  my  life  would  look  like  when  written, 
and  what  people  would  think  of  it  if  they 
read  it.     This  idea  has  haunted  me  all  last 
night  and  to-day.      I  have  turned  it  over 
and  over  again  in  my  mind  with  a  certain 
savag:e  amusement.     Dear  old  world  !  dear 
Society !    will  you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you 
what  I  am  '?     No,  I  am  sure  you  will  not ! 
You  will  shudder  a  little,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  you  will  scofi*  and 
sneer.      It  is   so  easy  to  make  light  of  a 
fellow-creature's  downfall.     Moreover,  your 
critics    will    assure    you     that    the    whole 
narrative   is    a    tissue    of    absurd    improb- 
abilities, that  such  and  such  events  never 
could  and  never  would  happen  under  any 
sort   of  circumstances   whatever,   and  that 
a  disordered  imagination  alone    has   to  do 
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with  the  weavino:   of  a  drama  as  wild  as 
mine  I 

But,  think  what  you  will,  say  what  you 
choose,  I  am  resolved  you  shall  know  me. 
It  is  well  you  should  learn  what  manner  of 
man  is  in  your  midst  :  a  man  as  pitiless  as 
pestilence,  as  fierce  as  flame  ;  one  dangerous 
to  himself,  and  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
community  at  large  ;  and  yet — remember 
this,  I  pray  you  ! — a  man  who  is,  after  all, 
only  one  example  out  of  a  thousand ;  a 
thousand  ?  ay,  more  than  a  thousand  like 
him,  who  in  this  very  city  are  possessed 
by  the  same  seductive  delirium,  and  are 
pressiDg  on  swiftly  to  the  same  predestined 
end  ! 

However,  my  concern  is  not  with  others, 
but  solely  with  myself.  I  care  little  for  the 
fact  that  perhaps  nearly  half  the  population 
of  France  is  with  me  in  my  frenzy  :  what 
is  France  to  me  or  I  to  France,  noio  ?  Time 
was  when  I  loved  my  country ;  when  I 
would  have  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in 
my  body  gladly  for  her  defence  ;  but  now — 
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now, — enfiii  I     I  see  the  folly  of  patriotism  ; 
and  to  speak  frankly,  I  would  rather  drown 
like  a  dog  in  the  Seine  than  undergo  the 
troublesome    fatigues    of   war.     I    was    not 
always  so  indifferent,  I  confess  ;  I  came  to 
it  by  degrees  as  others  have  done,  and  as 
others  are  doino:  who  live  as  I  live.     I  tell 
you  there  are  hundreds    of   men    in    Paris 
to-day  who  are  quite  as  apathetic  on  the 
subject  of  national  honour  or  disgrace  as  I 
am, — who,  thanks  to  the  pale-green  draught 
we    drain  in   our   cafes    night  after   night 
with    UD  abated    zest     and     never-satiated 
craving,  have  nigh  forgotten  their  country's 
bitter  defeat, — or  if  they  have  not  forgotten, 
have  certainly  ceased  to  care.     True,  they 
talk, — we  all  talk, — of  taking  the  Rhine  and 
storming  Berlin,  just  as  children  babble  of 
their  toy  castles  and  tin  soldiers,  but  ice  are 
not  in  earnest  I     No,  no  !  not  we  !     We  are 
wise  in  our  generation,  we  ahsintheurs ;  life 
is  so  worthless  that  we  grudge  making  any 
sort   of   exertion    to    prolong   it,  and  it    is 
probable   that   if  the   enemy  were   at   our 
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very  doors  we  should  scarcely  stir  a  finger 
to  repel  attack.  Do  the  Germans  know 
this,  I  wonder  ?  Very  likely  !  and,  knowing 
it,  bide  their  time  !  But  let  them  come. 
Why  not  ?  One  authority  is  as  good  as 
another,  to  me,  at  any  rate, — for  I  have 
no  prejudices  and  no  principles.  The  whole 
wide  earth  is  the  same  to  me. — a  mere 
Grave  to  bury  nations  in. 

Well  !  I  have  done  many  strange  things 
in  my  day,  and  what  I  choose  to  do  now  is 
perhaps  the  strangest  of  all — to  write  the 
history  of  my  life  and  thought ;  to  strip 
my  soul  naked,  as  it  were,  to  the  wind  of 
the  world's  contempt.  World's  contempt ! 
A  bagatelle  !  the  world  can  have  no  more 
contempt  for  me,  than  I  have  contemjjt  for 
the  world ! 

Dear  people  of  Paris,  you  want  Eealism, 
do  you  not  ?  Realism  in  art,  realism  in 
literature,  realism  in  everything  ?  You, 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  dancing  on 
the  edge  of  your  own  sepulchre — for  the 
time  is  coming  fast  when   France  will  no 
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more  be  accounted  a  nation — you  want  to 
look  at  the  loathsome  worms  and  unsightly 
poisonous  growths  that  attend  your  own 
decomposition  and  decay  ?  You  want  life 
denuded  of  all  poetical  adornment  that  you 
may  see  it  as  it  truly  isf  Well,  so  you 
shall,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned !  I  will 
hide  nothing  from  you  !  I  will  tear  out 
the  very  fibres  of  my  being  and  lay  them 
on  your  modern  dissecting-table ;  nay,  I 
will  even  assist  you  in  the  probing-work 
of  the  mental  scalpel.  Like  you,  I  hate  all 
mysticism  and  sublime  ideal  things ;  we 
need  them  as  little,  or  as  much,  as  we  need 
God! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  often  that  you  chance 
upon  a  human  subject  who  is  entirely 
callous  ?  A  creature  in  whose  nerves  you 
can  thrust  your  steel  hooks  of  inquisitorial 
research  without  his  utterino^  so  much  as 
a  smothered  sob  of  pain  ?  a  being  hard  as 
flint,  impressionless  as  adamant,  and  totally 
impervious  to  past,  present,  or  future  misery  ? 
Yet   I    am  such  an   one  !     Perchance  you 
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may  find  me  a  strange,  even  an  interesting 
study  ! 

Consider  me  well !  My  heart  has  turned 
to  stone,  my  brain  to  fire ;  I  am  conscious 
of  no  emotion  whatever,  save  an  all  devour- 
ing dreadful  curiosity — curiosity  to  know 
dark  things  forbidden  to  all  but  madmen, — 
things  that  society,  afraid  of  its  own  wicked- 
ness, hastily  covers  up  and  hides  from  the 
light  of  day,  feebly  pretending  they  have 
no  existence ;  things  that  make  weak  souls 
shudder  and  cry  and  wrestle  with  their 
mythical  God  in  useless  prayer, — these  are 
the  things  I  love ;  the  things  I  drag  out 
from  the  obscure  corners  and  murky  recesses 
of  life,  and  examine  and  gloat  upon,  till 
I  have  learnt  from  them  all  they  can  teach 
me.  But  I  never  know  enough  ;  search  as 
I  may  into  the  minutest  details  of  our 
complex  being,  there  is  always  something 
that  escapes  me ;  some  link  that  I  lose ; 
some  clue  that  I  fancy  might  explain  much 
that  seems  incomprehensible.  I  suppose 
others  have  missed  this  little  unnameable 
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something  also,  and  that  may  be  the  reason 
why  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  invent 
a  God.  But  enough  !  I  am  here  to  confess 
myself,  not  as  a  conscience-stricken  penitent 
confesses  to  a  priest,  but  as  a  man  may 
confess  himself  to  his  fellow-men.  Let 
human  nature  judge  me  !  T  am  too  proud 
to  make  appeal  to  an  unproven  Divinity. 
Already  I  have  passed  judgment  on  myself; 
what  can  you  say  for,  or  against  me,  0 
world,  that  will  alter  or  strengthen  my  own 
self- wrought  condemnation  and  doom  ?  I 
have  lived  fast,  what  then  ?  Is  it  not  the 
way  to  die  quickly  ? 
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11. 


It  is  a  familiar  business  to  me,  this  taking 
up  of  the  pen  and  writing  down  of  thouglit. 
Long  ago,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  I 
used  to  acnhhle  feuilletons  and  stray  articles 
for  the  Paris  papers  and  gain  a  few  extra 
francs  thereby.  Once,  too,  I  wrote  a  novel, 
— very  high-fiown  in  style  and  full  of 
romantic  sentiment.  It  was  about  a  girl  all 
innocence,  and  a  man  all  nobleness,  who 
were  interrupted  in  the  progress  of  their 
amours  by  the  usual  sort  of  villain  so  useful 
to  the  authors  of  melodrama.  I  saw  the 
book  for  sale  at  a  stall  near  the  Palais 
Koyale  the  other  day,  and  should  probably 
have  bought  it  for  mere  idle  curiosity's  sake, 
but  that  it  cost  two  francs,  and  I  could  not 
spare  the  money.     I  stood  and  looked  at  it 
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instead,  tliinking  liow  droll  it  was  that  I 
should  ever  have  written  it !     And,  little  by 
little,  I  began  to  remember  what  I  had  been 
like  at  that  time — the  portrait   of  myself 
emerged  out  of  the  nebulous  grey  mist  that 
always  more  or  less  obscures  my  vision,  and 
I  saw  my  face  as  it  had  appeared  in  youth, 
■ — clear-complexioned,  dark-eyed,  and  smil- 
ing— such   a   face    as    may   be   seen   more 
frequently  in  Provence  or  Southern   Italy 
than  in  the  streets   of  Paris  ;  a  face   that 
many  were  complaisant  enough  to  call  hand- 
some,   and  that  assuredly  by  none  would 
have    been   deemed    positively   ill-looking. 
There  was  a  promising  intelligence,  I  believe 
in   my  physiognomy ;   a   certain   deceptive 
earnestness  and  animation  that  led  my  over- 
sanguine   relatives   and   friends    to    expect 
wonders  of  me — a  few  enthusiasts  express- 
ing their  firm  (and  foolish)  conviction  that  I 
should  be  a  great  man  some  day.     Great ! 
I  ?     I  laugh  to  think  of  it.     I  can  see  my 
own  features  as  I  write,  in  a  cracked  and 
blurred  mirror  opposite  ;  I  note  the  dim  and 
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sunken  eyes,  the  discoloured  skin,  the  dis- 
hevelled hair — a  villainous  reflection  truly  ! 
I  might  be  sixty  from  my  looks — yet  I  am 
barely  forty.  Hard  living  ?  Well  no — not 
what  the  practised  houlvardier  would  under- 
stand by  that  term.  I  do  not  frequent 
places  of  amusement,  I  am  not  the  boon- 
companion  of  ballet-dancers  and  cafe-chan^ 
teuses ;  I  am  too  poor  for  that  sort  of  revelry, 
inasmuch  as  I  can  seldom  afibrd  to  dine. 
Yet  I  might  have  been  rich,  I  might  have 
been  respectable,  I  might  even  have  been 
famous — imagine  it !  for  I  know  I  once  had 
a  few  glimmerings  of  the  swift  lightning 
called  genius  in  me,  and  that  my  thoughts 
were  not  precisely  like  those  of  everyday 
men  and  women.  But  chance  was  against 
me,  chance  or  fate  ;  both  terms  are  synony- 
mous. Let  none  talk  to  me  of  opjDosing 
one's  self  to  fate  ;  that  is  simply  impossible. 
Fight  as  we  may,  we  cannot  alter  an  evil 
destiny,  or  reverse  a  lucky  one. 

Eesist    temptation !    cry   the    preachers. 
Very  good  !  but  suppose  you  cannot  resist  ? 
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Suppose  you  see  no  object  whatever  in 
making  resistance  ?  For  example,  point  out 
to  me  if  you  can,  what  use  it  would  be  to 
any  one  living  that  I  should  reform  my 
ways  ?  Not  a  soul  would  care  !  I  should 
starve  on  just  as  I  starve  now,  only  without 
any  sort  of  comfort ;  I  should  seek  help, 
work,  sympathy,  and  find  none ;  and  I 
should  perish  in  the  end  just  as  surely  and 
as  friendlessly  as  I  shall  perish  now.  We 
know  how  the  honest  poor  are  treated  in 
this  best  of  worlds — pushed  to  the  wall  and 
trampled  upon  to  make  room  for  the  rich  ta 
ride  by.  We  also  know  what  the  much- 
prated-of  rewards  of  virtue  are  ;  the  grudg- 
ing thanks  and  reluctant  praise  of  a  few 
obscure  individuals  who  make  haste  to  for- 
get you  as  soon  as  you  are  dead  ;  think  you 
that  such  reward  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
winning?  In  the  present  advanced  condi- 
tion of  things  it  is  really  all  one  whether  we 
are  virtuous  or  vicious,  for  who  cares  very 
much  about  morality  in  this  age  ?  Morality 
has  always  seemed  to  me  such  an  ambiguous 
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term  !  I  asked  my  father  to  define  it  once, 
and  lie  answered  me  thus — 

"  Morality  is  a  full  and  sensible  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  one's  being, 
and  a  steadfast  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  one's  country." 

Exactly !  but  how  does  this  definition 
work,  when  by  the  merest  chance  you  dis- 
cover that  you  have  no  actual  responsibilities, 
and  that  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
what  becomes  of  you  ?  Again,  that  the 
laws  of  God  and  country  are  drawn  up, 
after  much  violent  dispute  and  petty 
wrangling,  by  a  few  human  individuals 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  capricious  and  unrea- 
sonable as  yourself?  What  of  morality, 
then  ?  Does  it  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
myth,  like  the  Creed  the  churches  live 
by? 

A  truce,  I  say,  to  such  fair-seeming 
hypocritical  shows  of  good,  in  a  world 
which  is  evil  to  its  very  core  !  Let  us  know 
ourselves  truly  for  what  we  are ;  let  us  not 
deceive  our  minds  with  phantasms  of  what 
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we  cannot  be.  We  are  mere  animals — we 
shall  never  be  angels — neither  here  nor 
hereafter.  As  for  me,  I  have  done  with 
romances  ;  love,  friendship,  ambition,  fame  ; 
in  past  days  it  is  true  I  set  some  store  by 
these  airy  cheats — these  vaporous  visions ; 
but  now — now  they  count  to  me  as  naught, 
I  possess  a  dearer  joy,  more  real,  more 
lasting  than  them  all  ! 

Would  you  learn  what  thing  it  is  that 
holds  me,  wretched  as  I  seem,  to  life  ?  what 
link  binds  my  frail  body  and  frailer  soul 
together?  and  why,  with  no  friends  and 
no  fortune,  I  still  contrive  to  beat  back 
death  as  long  as  possible  ?  Would  you 
know  the  single  craving  of  my  blood — the 
craving  that  burns  in  me  more  fiercely  than 
hunger  in  a  starving  beast  of  prey — the  one 
desire,  to  gratify  which  I  would  desperately 
dare  and  defy  all  men  ?  Listen,  then  !  A 
nectar,  bitter-sweet — like  the  last  kiss  on 
the  lips  of  a  discarded  mistress — is  the 
secret  charm  of  my  existence  ;  green  as  the 
moon's  light  on  a  forest  pool  it  glimmers 
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in  my  glass ! — eagerly  I  quaff  it,  and,  as  I 
drink,  I  dream !  Not  of  foolish  things. 
No !  Not  of  dull  saints  and  smooth  land- 
scapes in  heaven  and  wearisome  prudish 
maids ;  but  of  glittering  bacchantes,  nude 
nymphs  in  a  dance  of  hell,  flashing  torrents 
and  dazzling  mountain-peaks,  of  storm  and 
terror,  of  lightning  and  rain,  of  horses 
galloping,  of  flags  flying,  of  armies  march- 
ing, of  haste  and  uproar  and  confusion  and 
death !  Aye !  even  at  times  I  have  heard 
the  trumpets  blare  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  shout  "  La  revanche!  la  revanche!" 
echoing  wildly  in  my  ears ;  and  I  have 
waded  deep  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies, 
and  wrested  back  from  their  grasp  Alsace- 
Lorraine  !  .  .  . 

Ah,  fool  that  I  am !  "What !  raving 
again?  I  torture  myself  with  absurd  de- 
lusions ;  did  I  not  but  lately  say  I  loved 
France  no  longer  ?  .  .  .  France  !  Do  I  not 
love  thee  ?  Not  now  !  Oh,  not  now  let  my 
words  be  accepted  concerning  thee ;  not 
now,  but  later  on,  when  this  heavy  weight 
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is  lifted  from  my  heart ;  when  this  hot  pul- 
sation is  stilled  in  my  brain ;  when  the  bonds 
of  living  are  cut  asunder  and  I  wander  re- 
leased, a  shadow  among  shades ;  then,  it 
may  be,  I  shall  find  tears  to  shed  :  tears  of 
passionate  tenderness  and  wild  remorse 
above  thy  grave,  poor  France,  thou  beaten 
and  discrowned  fair  empress  of  nations ; 
thou  w^hom  I,  and  others  such  as  I  am, 
might  yet  help  to  rescue  and  re-invest  with 
glory  if — if  only  we  could  be  roused — 
roused  to  swift  action  in  time,  before  it  is 
too  late !  .  .  . 

There !  the  agony  is  over,  and  I  am  calm 
once  more.  I  do  not  often  yield  to  my  own 
fancies ;  I  know  their  power,  how  they  drag 
at  me,  and  strive  to  seize  and  possess  me 
with  regrets  for  the  past ;  but  they  shall  not 
succeed.  No  w^ise  man  stops  to  consider 
his  by-gone  possibilities.  The  land  of 
Might-Have-Been  is,  tifter  all,  nothing  but 
a  blurred  prospect ;  a  sort  of  dim  and  dis- 
tant landscape,  where  the  dull  clouds  rain 
perpetual  tears ! 
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Of  course  tlie  beginning  of  my  history  is 
— love.  It  is  the  beginning  of  every  man 
and  every  woman's  history,  if  they  are  only 
frank  enouoii  to  admit  it.  Before  that 
period,  life  is  a  mere  series  of  smooth  and 
small  events,  monotonously  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  according  to  our  surroundings, 
a  time  in  which  we  learn  a  few  useful  things 
and  a  great  many  useless  ones,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  in  a  half-awakened  pleasing 
state  of  uncertainty  and  wonder  about  the 
world  in  general.  Love  lights  upon  us 
suddenly  like  a  flame,  and  lo  !  we  are  trans- 
formed ;  we  are  for  the  first  time  alive,  and 
conscious  of  our  beating  pulses,  our  warm 
and  hurrying  blood ;  we  feel ;  we  know ;  we 
gain  a  wisdom  wider  and  sweeter  than  any 
to  be  found  in  books,  and  we  climb  step 
by  step  up  the  height  of  ecstasy,  till  we 
stand  in  so  lofty  an  altitude  that  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  dominate  both  earth  and 
heaven !  It  is  only  a  fool's  paradise  we 
stumble  into,  after  all ;  but,  then,  everything 
is  more  or  less  foolish  in  this  world ;  if  we 
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wish  to  avoid  folly  we  must  seek  a  different 
planet. 

Let  me  think ;  where  did  I  see  her  first  ? 
At  her  mother's  house,  it  must  have  been. 
Yes !  the  picture  floats  back  to  me  across 
a  hazy  sea  of  memories,  and  suspends  itself, 
mirage-like,  before  my  half-bewildered  gaze. 
She  had  just  returned  to  Paris  from  her 
school  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  The 
Swiss  wild-roses  had  left  their  delicate  hues 
on  her  cheeks,  the  Alpine  blue  gentians  had 
lost  their  little  hearts  in  her  eyes.  She  was 
dressed  that  night  in  quaint  Empire  fashion 
— a  simple  garb  of  purest  white  silk,  with 
a  broad  sash  drawn  closely  under  the  bosom 
— her  rich  curls  of  dark  brown  hair  were 
caught  up  in  high  masses  and  tied  with  a 
golden  ribbon.  A  small  party  was  being 
held  in  honour  of  her  home-coming.  Her 
father,  the  Comte  de  Charm illes,  a  stern  old 
royalist  whose  allegiance  to  the  Orleans 
family  was  only  equalled  by  his  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  Church,  led  her  through 
the  rooms,  leaning   gracefully  on  his  arm. 
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and  formally  introduced  her,  in  his  stately 
old-fashioned  way,  to  all  the  guests  as- 
sembled. I  was  among  the  last  of  these, 
yet  not  the  least,  for  my  father  and  the 
Comte  had  been  friends  from  boyhood,  and 
there  was  an  especially  marked  kindness  in 
his  voice  and  manner,  when,  pausing  at  my 
side,  he  thus  addressed  me — 

'^  Monsieur  Beauvais,  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  my  daughter  Pauline.  Pauline, 
my  child,  this  is  M.  Gaston  Beauvais,  the 
son  of  our  excellent  friend  M.  Charles  Beau- 
vais, the  banker,  who  has  the  beautiful 
house  at  Neuilly,  and  who  used  to  give 
thee  so  many  marrons  glaces  when  thou 
wert  a  small,  dear,  greedy  baby  ;  dost  thou 
remember  ? " 

A  charming  smile  parted  her  lovely  lips, 
and  she  returned  my  profound  bow  with 
the  prettiest  sweeping  curtsey  imaginable. 

"  Helas ! "  she  said,  playfully,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  *'  I  must  confess  that  the 
days  of  the  marrons  glaces  are  not  yet 
past  !     I  am  a  greedy  baby  still,  am  I  not, 
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my  good  papa  ?     Can  you  believe  it,  Mon- 
sieur Beauvais,  those  marrons  glaces  were 
the  first  luxuries  I  asked  for  when  I  came 
home !  they  are  so  good !   everything  is  so 
good  in  Paris  !     My  dear,  beautiful  Paris  ! 
I  am  so  glad  to  be  back  again  !     You  cannot 
imagine  how  dull  it  is  at  Lausanne !      A 
pretty  place  ?      Oh  yes  !    but  so  very  dull ! 
There  are  no  good  hon-hons,  no  delices  of 
any  kind,  and  the  people  are  so  stupid  they 
do  not  even  know  how  to  make  an  eclair 
properly !      Ah,   how    I   used   to   long   for 
eclairs!     I  saw  some,  one  afternoon,  in  a 
little  shop-window,  and  went  in  to  try  what 
they  were  like ;  mon  Dieu  !    they  w^ere  so 
very   bad,    they   tasted   of    cheese !      Yes, 
truly !  so  many  things  in  Switzerland  taste 
of  cheese,  I  think  !     Par  exemple,  have  you 
€ver  been  to  Vevey  ?     No  ?  ah  !  when  you 
do  go  there,  you  will  taste  cheese  in  the 
very  air  ! " 

She  laughed,  and  heaved  a  comical  little 
siirh  over  the  one  serious  inconveuience  and 
unforgettable     disadvantage    of    her     past 
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scliool-life,  namely,  the  lack  of  delectable 
eclairs  and  marrons  glaces,  while  I,  who  had 
been  absorbed  in  a  fascinated  study  of  her 
eyes,  her  hair,  her  pretty  figure,  her  small 
hand  that  every  now  and  then  waved  a 
white  fan  to  and  fro  with  a  lazy  grace  that 
reminded  me  of  the  flashing  of  a  sea-bird's 
pinion,  thought  to  myself  what  a  mere 
child  she  was  for  all  the  dignity  of  her 
eighteen  years,  a  child  as  innocent  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  just  bursting  into  bloom, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  world  into  which 
she  was  entering,  and  with  certainly  no 
idea  of  the  power  of  her  own  beauty  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  men.  I  listened  to 
her  soft  and  trifling  chatter  with  far  deeper 
interest  than  I  should  probably  have  felt  in 
the  conversation  of  the  most  astute  diplo- 
mast  or  learned  philosopher,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  my  opportunity  I  made  haste  to  ofler 
her  my  arm,  first,  however,  as  in  duty  bound, 
glancing  expressively  at  her  father  for  per- 
mission to  do  so — permission  which  he 
instantly  and  smilingly  accorded.     Old  fool  I 
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why  did  lie  throw  us  together  ?  Why  did 
he  not  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
intercourse  ?  Because,  royalist  and  devotee 
as  he  was,  he  understood  the  practical  side 
of  life  as  well,  if  not  better  than  any  shrewd 
republican  going ;  he  knew  that  my  father 
was  rich,  and  that  I  was  his  only  heir,  and 
he  laid  his  plans  accordiDgiy.  He  was  like 
all  French  fathers  ;  yet  why  should  I  specify 
French  fathers  so  particularly?  English 
fathers  are  the  same  ;  all  fathers  of  all  nations 
nowadays  look  to  the  practical  -  utility 
advantages  of  marriage  for  their  children — 
and  quite  right  too  !  One  cannot  live  on 
air-bubbles  of  sentiment. 

Pauline  de  Charmilles  was  not  a  shy  girl, 
but  by  this  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  in  the 
least  imao-ined  that  she  was  bold.  On  the 
contrary,  she  had  merely  that  quick  bright- 
ness and  esjmt  which  is  the  happy  heritage 
of  so  many  Frenchwomen,  none  of  whom 
think  it  necessary  to  practice  or  assume  the 
chilly  touch-me-not  diffidence  and  unbecom- 
ing constraint  which  makes  the  young  English 
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*'  mees  "  such  a  tame  and  tiresome  companion 
to   men  of  sense   and   humour.      She  was 
soon   perfectly  at   her   ease  with  me,   and 
became  prettily  garrulous  and  confidential, 
telling  me  stories  of  her  life  at  Lausanne, 
describing  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  on 
Lake  Leman,  and  drawing  word-portraits  of 
her  teachers  and  schoolmates,  with  a  facile 
directness  and  point  that  brought  them  at 
once  before  the  mind's  eye  as  though  they 
were  actually  present.     We  sat  together  for 
some  time  on  a  window-seat  from  which  we 
could  command  a  charming  little  glimpse  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  for  M.  de  Charmilles 
would   not    live   far   away   from    this,    his 
favourite  promenade  in   all   weathers,    and 
talked  of  many  things,  particularly  of  life 
in  Paris,  and  the  gaieties  that  were  foretold 
for   the   approaching   winter   season.      Ee- 
unions,    balls,    receptions,    operas,  theatres, 
all  such  festivities  as  these,  this  ingenuous 
worshipper  of  the  '' marron  glace  ^^  looked 
forward   to  with  singular  vivacity,   and  it 
was    only   after   she   had   babbled   sweetly 
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about  fasliion  and  society  for  several  minutes 
that  she  suddenly  turned  upon  me  with  a 
marvellously  brilliant  penetrating  glance  of 
her  dark  blue  eyes,  a  glance  such  as  I 
afterwards  found  out  was  common  to  her, 
but  which  then  startled  me  as  much  as  an 
unexpected  flash  of  lightning  might  have 
done,  and  said — 

"  And  you  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
How  do  you  amuse  yourself?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  work  ! " 

'^  Ah  yes !  You  are  in  your  father's 
business." 

"  I  am  his  partner." 

"You  have  difficult  things  to  think 
about  ?     You  labour  all  the  day  ?  " 

I  laughed — she  looked  so  charmingly 
compassionate. 

''No,  not  all  the  day,  but  for  several 
hours  of  it.  We  are  bankers,  you  know ; 
and  the  taking  charge  of  other  people's 
money,  mademoiselle,  is  a  very  serious 
business ! '' 

"  Oh,  that   I   can   quite   imagine !     But 
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you  must  rest  sometimes, — you  must  visit 
your  friends  and  be  gay — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  !  But  perhaps  I  do  not  take 
my  rest  precisely  like  other  people, — I  read 
a  great  deal,  and  I  write  also, — occasionally." 

"  Books  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  her  lovely  eyes 
opening  wide  with  eager  interest.  ''  You 
write  books  ? " 

*'  I  have  written  one  or  two,"  I  admitted 
modestly. 

''  Oh,  do  tell  me  the  titles  of  them  ! "  she 
entreated.  "  I  shall  be  so  interested !  I  read 
every  story  I  can  get  hold  of,  especially 
love-stories,  you  know  !  I  adore  love- 
stories  !    I  always  cry  over  them,  and " 

Here  our  conversation  was  abruptly 
broken  off.  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Char- 
milles,  a  dignified  grande  dame  clad  in 
richest  black  silk,  with  diamonds  gleaming 
here  and  there  upon  her  handsome  person, 
sailed  up  to  us  from  a  remote  corner  of  the 
room  where  she  had  no  doubt  been  watch- 
ing us  with  the  speculative  observation  of 
the  match-making  matron,  and  said — 

VOL.  I.  3 
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"  Pauline,  my  child,  the  Marquis  de 
Guiscard  desires  the  honour  of  taking  you 
in  to  supper.  Monsieur  Beauvais  will  have 
the  amiability  to  escort  your  cousin.  My 
niece,  Mademoiselle  St.  Cyr  —  Monsieur 
Gaston  Beauvais."  And  thereupon  she 
presented  me  to  a  pale  serious-looking  girl, 
who  merely  acknowledged  my  formal  salute 
by  the  slightest  perceptible  bend  of  her 
head,  and  whom  I  scarcely  glanced  at,  so 
great  was  my  chagrin  to  see  the  fascinating 
Pauline  carried  ojff  on  the  arm  of  De 
Guiscard,  a  battered  beau  of  sixty,  grizzled 
as  a  bear,  and  T\Tinkled  as  old  parchment. 
I  suppose  my  vexation  was  distinctly  visible 
in  my  face,  for  Madame  de  Charmilles 
smiled  a  little  as  she  saw  me  march  stiffly 
past  her  into  the  supper-room,  without 
condescending  to  say  a  word  to  my  pale 
partner,  whom  I  considered  at  the  moment 
positively  ugly.  To  my  comfort,  however, 
T  found  Pauline  seated  next  to  me  at  table, 
and  1  made  amends  for  my  previous  disap- 
pointment by  conversing  with  her  all  the 
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time,  to  the  complete  vanquishment  and 
discomfiture  of  old  De  Guiscard.  Not  that 
he  really  cared,  I  think,  seeing  he  was  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  eating.  We  talked  of 
books  and  pictures.  I  sought  and  obtained 
the  permission  to  send  her  two  of  my  own 
literary  productions,  the  two  which  I  myself 
judged  as  my  best  efforts ;  one  a  critical 
study  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  other  the 
high-flown  sentimental  novel  before  men- 
tioned, which  at  that  time  had  only  just 
been  published.  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  great 
geniuses  reigning  in  the  musical  world — of 
the  unrivalled  Sarasate,  of  Eubinstein,  of 
Verdi,  of  the  child-pianist.  Otto  Hegner ; 
then,  skimming  down  from  the  empyrean  of 
music  to  the  lower  level  of  the  histrionic  art, 
I  described  to  her  the  various  qualities  of 
talent  displayed  by  the  several  actors  and 
actresses  who  were  ranked  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  passing  hour.  And  so  we 
chatted  on,  happily  engrossed  with  one 
another,  and  forgetful  of  all  else.  As  for 
the  pale   cousin,  whose  name  I  afterwards 
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learned  was  Heloise,  I  never  gave  her  a 
second  thought.  She  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  me,  and  that  was  all  I  knew  of  her  then ; 

but    afterwards  ! No   matter !    she  is 

dead,  quite  dead,  and  I  only  dream  I  see 
her  still ! 

The  hours  fled  by  on  golden  wings,  and 
before  that  evening  ended — before  I  pressed 
her  two  small  white  hands  in  my  own  at 
parting,  I  felt  that  I  loved  Pauline  de 
Charmilles — loved  her  as  I  should  never 
love  any  other  woman.  An  overwhelming 
passion  seized  me  ;  I  was  no  longer  master 
of  my  own  destiny ;  Pauline  was  my  fate. 
What  was  her  fascination  ?  How  was  it 
that  she,  a  girl  fresh  from  school,  a  mere 
baby  in  thought,  fond  of  bon-bons  and 
foolish  trifles,  should  suddenly  ravish  my 
soul  by  surprise  and  enslave  and  dominate 
it  utterly  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  put  the  question 
to  the  physiologists  and  scientists  who 
explain  everything,  and  they  will  answer 
you.  She  was  beautiful — that  I  can  posi- 
tively   affirm,    for    I    have    studied    every 
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detail  of  her  loveliness  as  few  could  have 
done.  And  I  suppose  her  beauty  allured 
me.  Men  never  fall  in  love  at  first  with  a 
woman's  mind  ;  only  with  her  body.  They 
may  learn  to  admire  the  mind  afterwards, 
if  it  prove  worth  admiration,  but  it  is 
always  a  secondary  thing.  This  may  be 
called  a  rough  truth,  but  it  is  true  for  all 
that.  Who  marries  a  woman  of  intellect 
by  choice  ?  No  one,  and  if  some  unhappy 
man  does  it  by  accident,  he  generally 
regrets  it.  A  stupid  beauty  is  the  most 
comfortable  sort  of  housekeeper  going,  be- 
lieve me — she  will  be  strict  with  the 
children,  scold  the  servants,  and  make  her- 
self look  as  ornamental  as  she  can,  till  age 
and  fat  render  ornament  superfluous.  But 
a  woman  of  genius,  with  that  strange  subtle 
attraction  about  her  which  is  yet  not  actual 
beauty, — she  is  the  person  to  be  avoided 
if  you  would  have  peace  ;  if  you  would 
escape  reproach  ;  if  you  would  elude  the 
fixed  and  melancholy  watchfulness  of  a  pair 
of  eyes  haunting  you  in  the  night.     Eyes 
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such  I  see  always — always,  and  shudder- 
ingly  wonder  at  ! — eyes  full  of  unshed  tears 
— will  those  tears  never  fall  ? — large,  soft, 
serious  eyes,  like  those  of  Pauline's  pale 
cousin  Heloise  1 
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III. 


I  MAY  as  well  speak  of  this  woman  Heloise 
St.  Cyr,  before  I  go  on  any  further.  I  say 
this  woman ;  I  could  never  call  her  a  girl, 
though  she  was  young  enough — only  twenty. 
But  she  was  so  pale  and  quiet,  and  so  con- 
centrated within  the  mystic  circle  of  her 
own  thoughts,  that  she  never  seemed  to  me 
like  others  of  her  sex  and  age.  At  first  I 
took  a  strong  dislike  to  her ;  she  had  such 
fair  bright  hair,  and  I  hated  golden-haired 
women.  I  suppose  this  was  because  writers 
— poets  especially — have  sung  their  praises 
of  golden  hair  till  the  world  is  wearied, — 
and  also  because  so  many  females  of  the 
demi-monde  have  dyed  their  coarse  tresses  to 
such  hideous  straw-tints  in  order  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  fashion  and 
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sentiment.  However,  the  alDundant  locks 
of  Heloise  were,  in  their  way,  of  a  matchless 
hue  ;  a  singularly  pale  gold,  brightening 
here  and  there  into  flecks  of  reddish  auburn 
close  to  the  smooth  nape  of  her  neck,  where 
they  grew  in  soft  small  curls  like  the 
delicate  fluff  under  a  young  bird's  wing.  I 
often  caught  myself  staring  at  these  little 
warm  rings  of  sun-colour  on  the  milky 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  when  she  sat  in  a 
Avindow-corner  apart  from  myself  and 
Pauline,  reading  some  great  volume  of 
history  or  poetry,  entirely  absorbed,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  our  presence. 
Her  uncle  told  me  she  was  a  wonderful 
scholar ;  that  she  had  numberless  romances 
in  her  head,  and  all  the  poets  in  her  heart. 
I  remember  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
was  exaggerating  her  gifts  out  of  mere 
aff'ectionate  complaisance,  for  I  never  quite 
believed  in  woman's  real  aptitude  for 
learning.  I  could  quite  understand  a  cer- 
tain surface-brilliancy  of  attainment  in  the 
female    mind,    but    I    would    never    admit 
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that  such  knowledge  went  deep  enough  to 
last.  I  was  mistaken  of  course  ;  since  then 
I  have  realized  that  a  woman's  genius  if 
great  and  true,  equals  and  often  surpasses 
that  of  the  most  gifted  man.  I  used  how- 
ever to  look  upon  Heloise  St.  Cyr  with  a 
certain  condescension,  only  allowing  her,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  about  one  degree  in 
advance  beyond  the  ordinary  feminine  in- 
telligence. I  had,  as  I  said,  a  vague  dislike 
to  her,  which  was  not  lessened  when,  after 
reading  my  novel — the  novel  I  was  so 
jDroud  of  having  written — she  smiled  at  the 
woes  of  my  sentimental  heroine,  and  told  me 
very  gently  that  I  did  not  yet  understand 
women.  Not  understand  women  !  I,  a 
born  and  bred  Parisian  of  five-and-twenty  ! 
Absurd  !  Now  Pauline  "  adored  "  my  book. 
She  read  and  re-read  it  many  times,  and  I 
gave  her  much  more  credit  for  good  taste 
in  literature,  than  the  pale  woman-student 
who  was  for  ever  mooning  over  Homer  and 
Plato.  I  could  not  understand  Pauline's 
almost  passionate  reverence  for  this  quiet, 
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sad-eyed  cousin  of  liers — never  were  two 
creatures  more  utterly  opposed  to  each 
other  in  character  and  sentiment.  But, 
strange  to  say,  love  for  Hdloise  seemed  the 
one  really  serious  part  of  Pauline's  nature, 
while  Heloise's  affection  for  her,  though  not 
so  openly  displayed,  was  evidently  strong 
and  deeply  rooted.  Mademoiselle  St.  Cyr 
was  poor,  so  I  understood ;  her  parents 
resided  in  some  obscure  town  in  Normandy, 
and  had  hard  work  to  keep  a  decent  roof 
above  their  heads,  for  which  reason  the 
Comtesse  de  Charmilles  had  undertaken  the 
care  of  this  eldest  girl  of  her  brother's 
family,  promising  to  do  her  best  for  her, 
and,  if  possible,  to  marry  her  well.  But 
Hdloise  showed  no  inclination  for  marriage ; 
she  was  dull  and  distraite  in  the  company 
of  men,  and  seemed  bored  by  their  conver- 
sation rather  than  pleased.  Nevertheless, 
she  possessed  her  own  fascination  :  what  it 
was  I  never  could  see,  not  then — a  fascina- 
tion sufficient  to  win  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  both  her  aunt  and  uncle,  to  whom 
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she  became  a  positive  necessity  in  the 
household.  I  soon  found  out  that  nothing 
was  done  without  Heloise  beino;  first  con- 
suited, — that  in  any  domestic  difiiculty  or 
contretemps^  everybody  washed  their  hands 
of  trouble  and  transferred  it  to  Heloise ; 
that  when  her  uncle,  to  gratify  his  extreme 
love  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  cantered  into 
the  Bois  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  she 
rode  with  him  on  a  spirited  mare  that  the 
very  groom  was  afraid  of ;  that  she  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  aunt's  toilette  and 
tied  the  last  little  decorative  knot  of  ribbon 
in  Pauline's  luxuriant  hair,  and  that  she 
was  generally  useful  to  every  one.  This 
fact  of  itself  made  me  consider  her  with  a 
sort  of  faint  contempt ; — practical-utility 
persons  were  never  attractive  to  me,  though 
I  reluctantly  owned  the  advisability  of 
their  existence.  And  then  I  never  half 
believed  what  I  heard  about  her  ;  her  talents 
and  virtues  seemed  to  me  to  be  always 
over-rated.  /  never  saw  her  occupied 
otherwise  than  with  a  book.     She  was  for 
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ever  reading, — she  was,  I  decided,  going  to 
develop  herself  into  a  "  femme  savante,"  a 
character  I  detested.  So  I  paid  her  very 
little  attention,  and  when  I  did  speak  to 
her  on  any  subject  it  was  always  w^ith 
that  particularly  condescending  carelessness 
which  a  wise  man  of  iive-and-twenty  who 
has  written  books,  may  bestow  on  a  vastly 
inferior  type  of  humanity. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  became  a  frequent 
and  intimate  visitor  at  the  house  of  the 
De  Charmilles,  and  my  intentions  there 
were  pretty  w^ell  guessed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Nothing  to  the  pur- 
port of  marriage,  however,  had  yet  been 
said.  I  had  not  even  dared  to  whisper 
to  Pauline  my  growing  love  for  her. 
I  was  aware  of  her  father's  old-fashioned 
sentiments  on  etiquette,  and  knew  that  in 
strict  accordance  with  what  he  deemed 
honour,  I  was  bound,  before  paying  any 
serious  addresses  to  his  daughter,  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  asking  his  permis- 
sion.    But  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  do  this ;  it 
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was  a  sufficient  delight  to  me  for  the  pre- 
sent  to    see  my  heart's   enchantress    occa- 
sionally, to  bring  her  flowers  or  bonbons,  to 
hear    her   sing   and    play — for  she    was    a 
graceful  proficient  in  music — and  to  make 
one   of   the    family  party    at    supper,    and 
argue  politics  good-humouredly  with  the  old 
Eoyalist   Count,    whose    contempt   for   the 
Eepublic  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  convert  me   to  his  way  of 
thinking.       Often    on   these    occasions   my 
father,  an  excellent  man,  though  apt  to  be 
rather  prosy  when  he  yielded  to  his  weakness 
for  telling  anecdotes,  would  join  us,  bringing 
with  him  one  of  his  special  friends,  the  little 
fat  Cure  of  our  parish,  whose  hon-mots  were 
proverbial ;    and  many  a  pleasant  evening 
we  passed  all  together,  seated  round  the  large 
table  in  the  oak-panelled  dining-room,  from 
whose  w^alls  the  stiffly  painted  portraits  of 
the  ancestral  De  Charuiilles  seemed  to  frown 
or  smile  upon  us,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  lamp-light  flickered  or  fell.     And 
as  the  days  flew  on  and  November  began  to 
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rustle  by  in  a  shroud  of  dead  autumn  leaves, 
it  seemed  to  my  adoring  eyes  tliat  Pauline 
grew  lovelier  than  ever.  Her  gaiety  in- 
creased ;  she  invested  herself  with  a 
thousand  new  fascinations,  a  thousand 
fresh  coquetries.  Every  dress  she  wore 
appeared  to  become  her  more  perfectly 
than  the  last.  She  fluttered  here  and  there 
like  a  beautiful  butterfly  in  a  garden  of 
roses,  and  I,  who  had  loved  her  half-timidly 
before,  now  grew  mad  for  her !  mad  with  a 
passion  of  longing  that  I  could  hardly  re- 
strain— a  passion  that  consumed  me  hotly 
like  a  fever  and  would  scarcely  let  me  sleep. 
Whenever  I  fell,  out  of  the  sheer  exhaustion 
of  my  thoughts,  into  a  restless  slumber,  I 
saw  her  in  my  dreams — a  flitting,  dancing 
sylph  on  rainbow-coloured  clouds — her  voice 
rang  in  my  ears,  her  arms  would  wave  and 
beckon  me.  "Pauline!  Pauline  I  "  I  would 
cry  aloud,  and,  starting  from  my  pillow,  I 
would  rise  and  pace  my  room  to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro,  like  a  chafing  prisoner  in  a  eel]  till 
morning  dawned.     During  all  this  self-tor- 
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ment  whicli  I  lialf  enjoyed,  it  being  a  more 
delicious  than  painful  experience,  I  might 
have  spoken  to  the  Comte  de  Charmilles  ;  but 
I  refrained,  determining  to  wait  till  after  the 
feast  of  Noel.  I  was  sure  of  his  consent. 
I  felt  convinced  that  he  and  my  father  had 
already  spoken  together  on  the  subject,  and 
as  for  Pauline  herself — ah  !  if  looks  had 
eloquence,  if  the  secret  pressure  of  a  hand, 
the  sudden  smile,  the  quick  blush,  meant 
anything  at  all,  then  surely  she  loved  me ! 
There  were  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
union,  and  it  was  impossible  to  invent  any ; 
all  was  smooth  sailing,  fair  skies  above,  calm 
seas  below  ;  and  we,  out  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world,  should  probably  be  the 
happiest  living.  So  I  thought;  and  I  made 
many  pleasant  plans,  never  considering  for 
a  moment  how  foolish  it  is  to  make  plans 
beforehand  for  anything ;  but,  remember,  I 
was  very  young,  and  Heloise  St.  Cyr  was 
quite  right  when  she  said  I  did  not  yet 
understand  women. 

We    lived   alone,    my   father   and   I,    at 
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Neuilly,  in  a  large  old  quaint  mansion, 
part  of  which  had  been  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  Keign  of  Terror.  The 
rooms  were  full  of  antique  furniture,  such 
as  would  have  been  the  joy  of  connoisseurs, 
and  everything,  even  to  the  smallest  trifle, 
was  kept  in  the  exact  order  in  which  my 
mother  had  left  it  seventeen  years  previously, 
when  she  died  giving  birth  to  a  girl-child 
who  survived  her  but  a  few  hours.  One  of 
the  earliest  impressions  of  my  life  is  that 
of  the  hush  of  death  in  the  house,  the  soft 
stepping  to  and  fro  of  the  servants,  the 
drawn  blinds,  the  smell  of  incense  and 
burning  candles ;  apd  I  remember  how, 
with  a  beating  heart,  I,  as  a  little  fellow, 
stopped  outside  the  door  of  the  closed  room 
and  whispered,  "  Maman !  petite  maman ! " 
in  a  voice  rendered  so  weak  by  fright  that 
I  myself  could  scarcely  hear  it.  And  then, 
how,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  I  entered  the 
mysteriously  darkened  chamber  and  saw  a 
strange,  white,  beautiful  figure  lying  on  the 
bed  with  lilies  in  its  hair,  a  figure  that  held 
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encircled  in  one  arm  a  tiny  waxen  creature 
that  looked  as  pretty  and  gentle  as  the 
little  Jesus  in  the  church  creche  at  Christ- 
mas-time ;  and  how,  after  staring  at  this 
sight  bewildered  for  a  minute's  space,  I 
became  aware  of  my  father  kneeling  at  the 
bedside,  his  strong  frame  shaken  with  such 
convulsive  sobs  as  were  terrible  to  hear ;  so 
terrible,  that  I,  breaking  into  childish  wail- 
ing, fled  to  his  arms  for  shelter,  and  stayed 
there  shudderiug.  clasped  to  his  heart  and 
feeling  his  hot  tears  raining  on  my  hair. 
That  was  a  long,  long  while  ago  !  It  is  odd 
that  I  should  recollect  ever}"  detail  of  that 
scene  so  well  at  this  distance  of  time  I 

I  have  said  that  my  father  had  a  special 
friend  with  whom  he  loved  to  talk  and 
argue  on  all  the  political  and  philosophical 
questions  that  came  up  for  discussion, 
namely.  Monsieur  Vaudron,  the  Cure  of  our 
parish.  He  was  a  good  man — perfectly 
unaffected,  simple  -  hearted,  and  honest 
Imagine,  an  honest  priest !  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient rarity  in  France.     He  was  in  earnest, 
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too.  He  believed  in  Our  Lady  and  his 
patron  saint  with  unflinching  fervour  and 
tenacity.  It  was  no  use  bringing  the  heavy 
batteries  of  advanced  science  to  storm  Ms 
little  citadel.     He  stood  firm. 

"  Talk  as  you  will,"  he  would  say,  "  there 
is  always  something  left  that  you  cannot 
understand.  No !  neither  you  nor  M.  Eenan, 
nor  any  other  overwise  theorist  living,  and 
for  me  that  Something  is  Everything.  When 
you  can  explain  away  that  little  inexplicable 
— why  then,  who  knows  ! — I  may  go  as  far 
and  even  further  than  any  heretic  of  the 
age" — here  he  would  smile  and  rub  his  hands 
complacently — "but  till  then "  An  ex- 
pressive gesture  would  complete  the  sen- 
tence, and  both  my  father  and  I  liked  and 
respected  him  too  well  to  carry  on  any  ultra- 
positive  views  on  religion  in  his  presence. 

One  evening  late  in  November,  M.  Yau- 
dron  called  upon  us,  as  it  was  often  his 
custom  to  do,  after  supper,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  betokened 
some  vexation  and  anxiety. 
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"  To  speak  truly,  I  am  worried,"  he  said 
at  last,  in  answer  to  my  father's  repeated 
inquiries  as  to  whether  anything  was  wrong 
with  him.  "  And  I  am  full  of  uncomfortable 
doubts  and  presentiments.  I  am  to  have 
an  unexpected  addition  to  my  poor  house- 
hold in  the  person  of  my  nephew,  who  is 
studying  to  be  a  priest.  You  never  heard 
of  my  nephew  ?  No.  I  never  thought  I 
should  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him.  He 
is  the  only  son  of  my  only  sister,  who 
married  a  respectable,  somewhat  wealthy 
farmer  possessing  house  and  lands  in  Brit- 
tany. They  settled  in  that  province,  and 
have  never  left  it ;  and  this  boy — I  suppose 
he  must  be  about  twenty-two — has  seen  no 
other  city  larger  than  the  town  of  Rennes, 
where  he  began  and  has  since  carried  on  his 
studies.  Now,  his  parents  wish  him  to  see 
Paris,  and  continue  his  probation  with  me ; 
this  is  all  very  well,  but  you  know  how  I 
live,  and  you  can  imagine  how  my  old 
Margot  will  look  upon  such  an  unexpected 
invasion  ! " 
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We  smiled.  Margot  was  the  good  Cure's 
cook,  housekeeper,  and  domestic  tyrant ; 
a  withered  little  woman,  something  like  a 
dried  apple,  one  of  those  apples  that  you 
have  to  cut  into  pretty  deeply  before  you 
find  the  sweetness  that  lurks  at  its  core. 
She  had  a  sharp  tongue,  too,  had  Margot, 
and  however  much  the  Cure  might  believe 
in  his  priestly  power  to  exorcise  the  devil, 
it  was  certain  he  could  never  exorcise  his 
old  cook's  love  of  scolding  out  of  her.  He 
was  ludicrously  afraid  of  her  wrath,  and  he 
surveyed  us  now  as  he  spoke  with  a  most 
whimsical  air  of  timidity  and  supplication. 

"You  see,  mon  ami"  he  continued, 
addressing  my  father  who,  smoking  com- 
fortably, glanced  at  him  with  a  keen  yet 
friendly  amusement,  "this  nephew,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  may  be  troublesome." 

"Assuredly  he  may!"  agreed  my  father 
solemnly,  yet  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  Young  men  are  proverbially  difficult  to 
manage." 

"They    are — they    are!    I    am    sure    of 
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that ! "  and  the  Cure  shook  his  head  in  a 
desponding  manner.  "  But  still  I  cannot 
refuse  the  request  of  mj  only  sister,  the 
first  request  she  has  ever  made  of  me  since 
her  marriage !  Besides,  if  I  would  refuse, 
it  is  too  late  ;  the  boy  is  on  his  way — he  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  and  I  must  break  the 
news  somehow  to  Margot ;  it  will  be  difficult 
— mon  Dieu  !  it  will  be  very  difficult ! — but 
it  must  be  done  !  " 

And  he  heaved  such  a  profound  sigh, 
that  I,  who  had  been  glancing  up  and 
down  the  flimsy  columns  of  the  ''Petit 
Journal,"  to  avoid  interrupting  the  con- 
versation of  my  elders,  suddenly  gave  way 
to  irresistible  laughter.  My  merriment  was 
contagious ;  the  picture  of  M.  Vaudron 
trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf  before  the 
little  waspish  Margot,  and  faltering  forth 
the  news  that  henceforth,  for  a  time  at 
least,  she  would  have  to  wait  upon  two  men 
instead  of  one,  and  profi"ering  his  mild 
apologies  for  the  same,  struck  us  all  with 
an    overwhelming   sense   of  the  ridiculous, 
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even  the  Cure  himself,  whose  laughter  was 
as  loud  and  long  as  my  father's  or  mine. 

"  Ah  well  ! "  he  said  at  last,  wiping  away 
the  drops  of  mirth  from  his  eyes.  "  I  know 
I  am  an  old  fool,  and  that  I  allow  Margot 
to  have  her  own  way  a  little  too  much — 
but  then  she  is  a  good  soul,  a  very  good 
soul  !  and  truly  she  takes  care  of  me  as 
I  never  could  take  care  of  myself.  And 
how  well  she  washes  the  church  linen ! 
Could  anything  be  more  spotlessly  white  and 
fit  for  holy  service  !  She  is  an  excellent 
woman — I  assure  you,  excellent  !  but  re- 
garding this  nephew — —  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  serious  question ! '' 
murmured  my  father,  who  seemed  mis- 
chievously determined  not  to  help  him  out 
with  any  solution  of  his  difficulty.  '^He 
is  coming,  you  say,  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  He  is — he  is,  without  a  doubt !  "  replied 
poor  M.  Vaudron,  with  another  forlorn 
shake  of  his  head.  '^  And  as  he  will 
probably  arrive  before  noon,  there  is  very 
little    time     to     prepare    Margot    for    his 
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arrival.  You  see  I  would  not  wish  to 
blame  my  good  sister  for  the  world,  but  I 
think — I  think  she  has  been  a  little  hasty 
in  this  matter.  She  has  given  me  no  chance 
of  refusal,  not  that  I  could  have  refused 
her,  but  I  might  have  arranged  better,  had 
more  time  been  given  me.  However,  I 
suppose  I  must  do  my  utmost  for  the 
boy." 

Here  he  broke  off  and  rubbed  his  nose 
perplexedly. 

"  What  is  he  like,  this  nephew  of  yours  ?  " 
I  put  in  suddenly.  ''  Have  you  any 
idea  ?  " 

*'  Truly,  not  much,"  he  replied  thought- 
fully. "  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  then 
he  was  only  three  years  old,  a  fine  child, 
if  I  remember  rightly.  If  one  is  to  believe 
in  his  mother's  description  of  him  (but 
that,  of  course,  cannot  be  done)  he  is  an 
intellectual  marvel ;  a  positive  prodigy  of 
good  looks  and  wisdom  combined ;  there 
never  was  such  a  youth  born  into  this 
planet    before,    according    to    her   account, 
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poor  dear  soul !  Ah !  good  mothers  are 
all  alike ;  God  has  made  their  hearts  the 
tenderest  in  the  world  !  " 

My  father  sighed  a  little.  I  knew  he 
was  thinkino;  of  the  dead ;  of  his  fair  lost 
love,  with  whom  had  perished  all  mother's 
tenderness  for  me,  at  any  rate.  He  rose, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  put 
it  by,  then  looked  round  with  a  smile 
at  the  still  perplexed  and  musing  Cure. 

"  Come,  111071  cher  ! "  he  said  cheerfully, 
"  I  know  what  you  want  as  well  as 
possible  !  You  want  me  to  go  round  with 
you  and  help  smooth  this  affair  over  with 
your  old  Margot.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Speak 
truly  1 " 

"  Ah,  mon  ami  I "  cried  poor  M.  Yaudron, 
rising  from  his  chair  in  an  ecstasy.  *'  If 
you  would  but  do  me  this  favour !  She 
will  listen  to  you  !  she  has  the  profoundest 
admiration  for  you,  and  she  will  under- 
stand reason  from  your  lips  1  You  really 
will  accompany  me  ?  ah,  what  it  is  to  have 
so   excellent   a   friend  1     I   shall    owe   you 
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a  thousand  obligations  for  this  kindness  ! 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty,  and 
I  shall  be  once  more  at  ease  !  But  you  are 
sure  it  is  no  trouble  ? " 

While  he  thus  spoke,  my  father  had 
stepped  into  the  hall  and  put  on  his  coat 
and  hat,  and  he  now  stood  equipped  for 
walking,  his  stalwart  form  and  refined,  rather 
melancholy  face,  offering  a  great  contrast 
to  the  round  dumpy  figure  and  plump  clean- 
shaven countenance  of  the  good  little  Cure. 

*'  Allons  /  "  he  said  mirthfully.  "  We 
will  start  before  it  grows  any  later,  and 
take  Madame  Margot  by  surprise.  She  is 
in  love  with  me,  that  old  Margot  of  thine  I 
I  warn  thee,  Vaudron,  that  she  has  designs 
upon  me  !  She  will  need  one  of  thy  exor- 
diums after  mass  next  Sunday  ;  for  I  will 
so  confuse  her  with  compliments  on  her 
house-management,  and  on  the  excellent 
way  in  which  she  will  certainly  purpose 
attending  to  thy  nephew,  that  she  will 
almost  believe  herself  to  be  young  and 
marriageable  once  more  !  " 
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He  laughed, — so  did  the  Cure,  and  they 
prepared  to  leave  the  house  together.  I 
accompanied  them  to  the  street-door,  and 
on  the  threshold  my  father  turned  round 
to  me,  saying — 

"Amuse  thyself  well,  Gaston  !  Art 
thou  going  to  see  the  pretty  Pauline  this 
evening  ?  " 

The  hot  colour  surged  to  my  brows ;  but 
I  made  a  pretence  of  indifference,  and 
answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Ah  well !  One  night  more  or  less  in 
the  week,  will  not  make  much  difference 
to  thy  feelings,  or  to  hers.  See,  w^hat  a 
bright  moon !  Thou  canst  play  Eomeo 
with  real  scenery ;  is  there  no  balcony  to 
thy  Juliet's  window  ?  " 

And  with  this  sort  of  badinage,  mingled 
with  laughter,  the  two  elderly  gentlemen 
descended  the  steps,  and  crossing  the  road 
arm-in-arm  w^ere  soon  lost  to  sis^lit  in  an 
opposite  avenue  of  trees.  I  stayed  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  open  door,  looking  after  them, 
and    puffing    slowly    at    my    half-finished 
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cigarette.  They  knew — they  guessed,  my 
love  for  Pauline  ;  it  was  probable  every  one 
knew  or  guessed  it.  I  might  as  well  speak 
openly  and  at  once  to  the  Comte  de  Char- 
milles;  whynot  to-morrow  ?  Yes,  to-morrow  ! 
I  resolved  I  would  do  so.  And  to-morrow 
then, — ah,  God  ! — I  should  be  free  to  clasp 
my  darling  in  my  arms  unreproved,  to  tell 
her  how  I  had  thought  of  her  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night ;  how  I  adored  her ; 
how  I  worshipped  her ;  I  should  be  allowed 
to  kiss  those  soft  sweet  lips,  and  touch  those 
lovely  curls  of  loose  brown  hair  !  she  would 
be  mine,  betrothed  to  me  !  The  very  thought 
made  me  tremble  with  my  own  eagerness 
and  ecstasy,  and,  to  calm  myself,  I  went 
abruptly  indoors,  and  began  to  busy  my 
brain  with  certain  financial  calculations  and 
reports  which  demanded  the  closest  attention. 
And  while  I  was  thus  engaged,  softly 
whistling  a  tune  as  I  worked  for  pure  light- 
ness of  heart,  the  moon  soared  high  up  like 
a  great  beacon,  flooding  the  room  in  which 
I  sat,  with  strange  ghostly  beams  of  silver 
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and  green,  one  green  ray  falling  right  across 
the  paper  on  which  I  was  scribbling,  and 
shiniDg  with  such  a  conspicuous  brilliancy 
that  it  almost  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the 
lit  lamp  over  my  head.  I  stopped  writing 
to  look  at  it ;  it  flickered  with  a  liquid  pale 
radiance  like  the  lustre  of  an  emerald,  or 
the  colour  of  absinthe.  It  moved  away 
after  a  while,  and  I  went  on  with  my  work. 
But  I  well  remember  the  weird,  almost 
spectral  loveliness  of  the  skies  that  night, 
the  weather  was  so  calm  and  frostily  clear. 
When  my  father  came  back  in  about  an 
hour's  time,  after  having  been  triumphantly 
successful  as  intermediator  between  the 
Cure  and  his  old  Margot,  he  remarked  to 
me,  as  we  went  upstairs  to  our  bedrooms — 

"  The  unexpected  nephew  of  M.  Vaudron 
will  have  fine  weather  for  his  journey  !  " 

"  Excellent ! "  I  agreed,  stifling  a  yawn, 
for  I  was  rather  sleepy.  "  By  the  way, 
what  is  the  unexpected  nephew's  name  1  " 

^^SilvionGuidel." 

I  stopped  on  the  stairs. 
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"  Silvion     Guiclel !       A    strange    name, 
surely  ? " 

*'  It  sounds  strange,  yes  !  but   '  Guidel ' 
is  an  old  Brittany  name,  so  Yaudron  tells 
me ;   '  Silvion '  is  certainly  not  so  common 
as  ^  Sylvain,'  yet  they  are  very  nearly  alike." 
"  True  ! "   and  I  said   no  more.       But  I 
thought     several    times,    at     odd     waking 
moments  during  the  night,  of  that  name — 
Silvion  Guidel — and  wondered  what  sort  of 
being  he  was  that  bore  it.     He  was  studying 
to  be  a  priest,  so  it  was  not  likely  that  / 
should     see     much    of    him.     However,    a 
curious  sense   of  irritation  grew  up   in  me 
that  this   fellow  from  Brittany    should   be 
coming   to  Paris  at    all.       I    disliked  him 
already,   even    while    admitting   to   myself 
that  such  a  dislike  was    altogether  foolish 
and  unreasonable.     And  the  name,  *  Silvion 
Guidel'  haunted  me  then,  even  as  it  haunts 
me  now ;  only   then   it   suggested  nothing, 
save  a  faint  inexplicable  sense  of  aversion  ; 
but  noiv  ? — now  it  is  written  before  me  in 
letters  of  fire  !  it  stares   at  me  from  every 
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clear  blank  space  of  wall,  it  writes  itself 
beneath  my  feet  on  the  ground,  and  above 
me  in  the  heavens  ;  I  never  lose  the  accursed 
sio-ht  of  it ! — I  never  shall  ! — never,  never  ! 
until  I  die ! 
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IV. 


The  next  day  I  carried  out  my  previous 
night's  resolution  to  ask  the  Comte  de 
Charmilles  for  his  daughter's  hand  in 
marriage.  As  I  expected,  I  was  met  with 
entire  favour,  and  when  I  left  the  old 
aristocrat's  library,  after  about  au  hour's 
satisfactory  conversation,  I  had  his  full 
parental  permission  to  go  straightway  to 
Pauline  and  tell  her  of  my  passion.  How 
my  heart  beat,  how  my  pulses  galloped,  as 
I  stepped  swiftly  along  the  corridor  in 
search  of  my  soul's  idol  I  She  usually  sat 
with  her  cousin  in  a  small  boudoir  fronting 
on  the  garden  ;  and  she  was  generally  at 
home  at  this  early  hour  of  the  afternoon ; 
but  for  once  I  could  not  find  her.      Where 
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was  she,  I  wondered  ?  Perhaps  in  the  large 
drawing-room,  though  she  seklom  went 
there,  that  apartment  being  only  used 
occasionally  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
However,  I  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
was  just  crossing  the  passage,  when  I  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  stand-still  by  the 
sound  of  music ;  such  music  as  might  have 
been  played  by  Orpheus  to  charm  his  lost 
bride  out  of  hell.  I  listened  amazed  and 
entranced  ;  it  was  a  violin  that  discoursed 
such  wild  melody;  some  one  was  playing 
it  with  so  much  verve  and  fire  and  feeling, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  every  throbbing 
note  were  a  burnino^  thinor  alive,  with 
wings  to  carry  it  to  and  fro  in  the  air  for 
ever.  I  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  suddenly,  and  stared  at  its 
solitary  inmate  dumfoundered  ;  why,  it 
was  that  pale  and  quiet  Heloise  St.  Cyr 
who  stood  there,  her  bow  lifted,  her  features 
alit  with  enthusiasm,  her  bright  hair  ruffled, 
and  her  large  eyes  ablaze  !  What  a  face  ! 
what  an  attitude !  she  was  actually  beautiful, 
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this  woman,  and  I  had  never  perceived  it 
before  !  When  she  saw  me  she  started  ;  then, 
in  a  moment,  regained  her  self-possession, 
laid  down  her  bow,  and,  still  holding  the 
violin,  advanced  a  little. 

*'  You  want  Pauline  ? "  she  asked,  slightly 
smiling.  "  She  will  be  down  directly.  She 
is  upstairs  changing  her  dress ;  she  and  my 
aunt  have  just  returned  from  a  drive  in  the 
Bois — they  found  it  very  cold.*' 

I  looked  at  her,  feeling  stupid  and  tongue- 
tied.  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  her 
marvellous  playing,  but  at  the  moment 
could  find  no  words.  Her  eyes  met  mine 
steadily,  the  faint  smile  still  lurking  in  their 
clear  depths,  and  after  a  brief  pause  she 
spoke  again. 

'^  I  was  practising."  And  placing  the 
violin  against  her  slim  white  throat,  she  ran 
her  fingers  dumbly  up  and  down  the  strings. 
* '  I  seldom  have  the  chance  of  a  couple  of 
hours  all  to  myself,  but  this  afternoon  I 
managed  to  escape  from  the  drive.  My 
aunt    went    to    call   at    the   house    of    M. 
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Vaudron,  in  order  to  leave  her  card  for  his 
nephew,  who  has  just  arrived." 

I  was  considerably  surprised  at  this,  and 
very  quickly  found  voice  to  remonstrate. 

"  Surely  Madame  la  Comtesse  has  been 
almost  too  courteous  in  this  regard  ?  "  I  said. 
"  The  young  man  is  a  perfect  stranger,  the 
mere  son  of  a  farmer  in  Brittany " 

"  Pardon  !  "  interrupted  Heloise.  "  He 
is  already  highly  distinguished  for  learning 
and  scholarship,  and  a  special  letter  of 
introduction  and  recommendation  concerning 
him  came  by  last  night's  post  for  my  uncle 
from  the  Prior  of  St.  Xavier's  monastery 
at  Rennes.  The  Prior  is  one  of  my  uncle's 
dearest  and  oldest  friends,  thus,  you  see,  it 
is  quite  en  regie  that  this  Monsieur  Guidel 
should  receive  his  first  welcome  from  the 
house  of  De  Charmilles." 

Again  she  ran  her  delicate  fingers  up  and 
down  the  strings  of  her  violin,  and  again 
that  unreasonable  sense  of  irritation  which 
had  possessed  me  during  the  past  night 
possessed  me  now.      All  things  seemed  to 
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conspire  together  to  make  this  Breton  fellow 
actually  one  of  our  intimate  circle  ! 

"  Will  Mademoiselle  Pauline  be  long,  do 
you  think  ?  "  I  asked  rather  crossly.  "  I 
am  anxious  to  see  her ;  I  have  her  father's 
permission  to  speak  to  her  in  private." 

What  a  curious  change  passed  over  her 
face  as  I  said  these  words  !  She  evidently 
guessed  my  errand,  and  there  was  something 
in  her  expression  that  was  perplexing  and 
difficult  to  decipher.  She  looked  startled, 
sorry,  vaguely  troubled,  and  I  wondered 
why.  Presently,  laying  down  her  violin, 
she  came  towards  me  and  touched  my  arm 
gently,  almost  pleadingly. 

'*  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Monsieur 
Beauvais  !  "  she  said  very  earnestly.  "  I 
think — indeed  I  am  sure — I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say  to  Pauline  !  But,  give 
her  time  to  think — plenty  of  time  !  she  is 
so  very  young,  she  scarcely  knows  her  own 
mind.  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  with  me  ;  indeed 
I  speak  for  the  best !  I  have  lived  with 
my  cousin  so  long, — in  truth,  I  have  seldom 
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been  away  from  her,  except  when  she  went 
to  her  finishing  school  in  Switzerland  three 
years  ago  ;  but  before  that  we  were  both 
educated  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur 
together.  I  know  her  nature  thoroughly ! 
She  is  sweet,  she  is  good,  she  is  a  little 
angel  of  beauty ;  but  she  does  not  under- 
stand w^hat  love  is,  she  cannot  even  translate 
the  passing  emotions  of  her  own  heart. 
You  must  be  very  patient  with  her  !  give 
her  time  to  be  quite  sure  of  herself,  for  now 
she  is  not  sure  ;  she  cannot  be  sure  !  " 

Her  voice  thrilled  with  quite  a  plaintive 
cadence,  and  her  strange  eyes,  which  I  now 
•noticed  were  a  sort  of  grey -green  colour  like 
the  tint  of  the  sea  before  a  storm,  filled  with 
tears.  But  I  was  extremely  angry ;  angry 
with  her  for  speaking  to  me  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  my  amour;  it  was  none  of  her 
business  !  She  had  her  doubts,  this  pale, 
serious,  cold  woman,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Pauline's  having  any  real  love  for  me,  that 
was  evident.  Well,  she  should  find  out 
her   mistake  I     She    should   soon    see    how 
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fondly  and  truly  my  darling  returned  my 
passion ! 

"  Mademoiselle,"  I  said  frigidly,  "  you 
are  exceedingly  good  to  concern  yourself  so 
deeply  with  the  question  of  your  cousin's 
happiness !  I  am  grateful  to  you,  I  assure 
you,  as  grateful  perhaps  as  even  she  herself 
can  be  ;  but  at  present  I  think  the  matter 
is  best  left  in  my  hands.  You  may  be 
quite  certain  that  I  shall  urge  nothing  upon 
Mademoiselle  de  Charmilles  that  will  be  in 
any  way  distressing  to  her,  my  sole  desire 
being  to  make  her  life,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
one  of  perfect  felicity.  As  for  the  compre- 
hension of  love,  I  think  that  comes  instinc- 
tively to  all  women  of  marriageable  age. 
Surely  you  yourself" — and  I  spoke  in  a 
more  bantering  tone — '^  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  its  meaning !  If  you  loved  any  one, 
you  would  not  require  much  time  to  think 
about  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should  ! "  she  replied 
slowly.  "  I  should  need  time  to  commune 
with  my  own  heart ;  to  ask  it  if  all  this  pant- 
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ing  passion,  this  restless  fever,  would  last  f 
Whether  it  were  but  a  fancy  of  the  moment, 
a  dream  of  the  hour,  or  the  never-to-be- 
quenched  fire  of  love  indeed — love  in  its 
perfect  strength  and  changeless  fidelity — 
love  absolutely  unselfish,  pure,  and  death- 
less !  I  should  need  time  to  know  myself 
and  my  lover,  and  to  feel  that  our  two 
spirits  merged  into  one  as  harmoniously 
as  the  two  notes  in  this  perfect  chord  !  " 

And  taking  up  her  violin,  she  drew  the 
bow  across  the  strings.  A  sweet  and  solemn 
sound,  organ-like  in  tone,  floated  through 
the  room  with  such  a  penetrating  richness 
that  the  very  air  seemed  to  pulsate  around 
me  in  faint  yet  soothing  echoes.  What  a 
strange  creature  she  was,  I  thought !  and  a 
quick  sigh  escaped  my  lips  unconsciously. 

"I  did  not  know  you  played  the  violin, 
Mademoiselle,"  I  began  hastily,  and  with  a 
touch  of  embarrassment. 

"  Vraiment !  "  and  she  smiled.  "  But 
that  is  not  surprising  !  You  do  not  know, 
and   it   is   probable   you   never   will  know 
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anything  at  all  about  mc  !  I  am  a  very 
uninteresting  person  ;  it  is  not  worth  any 
one's  while  to  study  me.  Listen  !  " — and 
she  held  up  her  finger  as  a  clear  voice  rang 
through  the  house  carolling  a  lively  strain 
from  one  of  the  operettas  popular  at  the 
time — "  there  is  Pauline  ;  she  is  coming 
this  way.  One  word  more,  M.  Beauvais  " — 
and  she  turned  swiftly  upon  me  with  an  air 
of  almost  imperial  dignity — "  If  you  are 
modest  and  wise,  you  will  remember  what 
I  have  said  to  you  ;  if  you  are  conceited 
and  foolish,  you  will  forget !     Au  revoir ! " 

And  before  I  had  time  to  answer  her,  she 
had  vanished,  taking  her  violin  with  her, 
and  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  mingled  per- 
plexity and  vague  annoyance.  However,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  I  never  paid  much 
attention  to  Heloise  St.  Cyr,  or  attached 
any  great  importance  to  her  opinions ;  and 
on  this  occasion  I  soon  dismissed  her  from 
my  mind,  for  in  another  minute  an  ethereal 
vision  clad  in  soft  pink  and  white  draperies, 
with  a  curly  dark  head  and  a  pair  of  laugh- 
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ing  deep  blue  eyes,  appeared  at  tlie  open 
door  of  the  room,  and  Pauline  herself 
entering,  stretched  out  both  her  hands  in 
gay  greeting. 

''Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Gaston!  How 
long  have  you  been  here,  making  love  to 
Heloise  ?  Ah.  mechant !  I  know  how 
very  bad  you  are  1  What  ?  you  come  to 
see  me — only  me  ?  Oh  yes,  that  is  a  very 
pretty  way  to  excuse  yourself !  Then  why 
was  Heloise  crying  as  she  passed  me  ?  You 
have  vexed  her,  and  I  shall  not  forgive  you, 
for  I  love  her  dearly  !  " 

"  Crying  !  "  I  stammered  in  amazement. 
*'  Mademoiselle  St.  Cyr  ?  Why,  she  was  as 
bright  as  possible  just  now  ;  she  has  been 
playing  her  violin '' 

"  Yes ;  she  plays  it  only  when  she  is 
sad,"  and  Pauline  nodded  her  head  sagely, 
"never  when  she  is  happy.  So  that  I 
know  something  is  not  well  with  her ;  and 
who  am  I  to  blame  for  it  ?  It  must  be  your 
fault !     I  shall  blame  yoii.'' 

"  Me !  "     I  stared  helplessly,  then  smiled, 
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for  I  at  once  perceived  she  was  only  jesting, 
and  I  watched  her  with  my  heart  beating 
quick  hammer-strokes,  as  she  sank  lazily 
down  in  a  cushioned  ottoman  near  the  fire, 
and  held  out  her  little  hands  to  the  warmth 
of  the  red  o;low. 

"We  have  been  driving  in  the  Bois, 
mamma  and  I,  and  it  was  so  cold  !  "  she 
said,  with  a  delicate  frissonement  of  her 
pretty  figure.  '^  Heloise  was  wise  to  remain 
at  home.  Only  she  missed  seeing  Monsieur 
Antinous  from  Brittany !  " 

Engrossed  as  I  was  with  my  own  thoughts 
and  the  contemplation  of  her  beauty — for  I 
was  wondering  how  I  should  begin  my 
declaration  of  love — this  last  sentence  of 
hers  impressed  me  unpleasantly. 

''Do  you  mean  the  nephew  of  M.  Yau- 
dron  ? "  I  inquired,  with,  no  doubt,  a  touch 
of  annoyance  in  my  accents  which  she, 
woman -like,  was  quick  to  notice. 

"  Yes,  truly  !  I  do  mean  the  nephew  of 
M.  Vaudron  ! "  she  replied,  a  little  sparkle 
of  malicious  mirth  lighting  up  her  lovely 
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eyes.  "  He  has  arrived.  Oh,  quil  est 
beau !  He  is  a  savage  from  Brittany — a 
forest  philosopher — very  wise,  very  serious, 
very  good !  Ah,  so  good  !  He  is  going  to 
be  a  priest,  you  know,  and  he  looks  so  grave 
and  tranquil  that  one  feels  quite  wicked  in 
his  presence.  Ah,  you  frown  !  "  and,  laugh- 
ing, she  clapped  her  hands  gaily.  "  You  are 
jealous — ^jealous  because  I  say  M.  Silvion 
Guidel  is  handsome  !  " 

''  Jealous  !  "  I  exclaimed,  with  some  heat, 
"  I  ?  Why  should  I  be  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  the  young  man — /  have  not  seen  him 
yet !  When  I  do  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
what  I  think  of  him.  Meanwhile  " — here  I 
gathered  my  hesitating  courage  together — 
"  Pauline,  I  want  to  speak  to  you ;  will 
you  be  serious  for  a  moment  and  listen  to 
me?" 

"Serious?"  aud  a  surprised  look  flitted 
over  her  face.  Then,  as  1  fixed  my  ardent 
gaze  upon  her,  a  deep  blush  coloured  her 
fair  cheeks  and  brow,  and  she  quicldy  rose 
from  her  chair  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
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fear  or  timidity,  making  as  though  she 
would  have  fled  from  the  room.  But  I 
caught  her  hands  and  held  her  fast,  and  all 
the  pent-up  longing  of  my  soul  found 
utterance  in  words.  Her  beauty,  her  irre- 
sistible sweetness,  my  deep  and  deathless 
love,  the  happiness  we  would  enjoy  when  once 
united, — these  were  the  themes  on  which 
I  discoursed  with  the  fiery  eloquence  and 
pleading  of  a  troubadour  ;  though,  truly,  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  said,  so  overwhelming 
was  the  released  tide  of  my  excitement  and 
ardour.  And  she  ?  She  trembled  a  little 
at  first,  but  soon  grew  very  quiet,  and,  still 
allowing  me  to  hold  her  hands,  looked  up 
with  an  innocent  vao:ue  wonder. 

"  You  really  want  to  marry  me.  Monsieur 
Gaston  ?  '^  she  asked,  a  faint  smile  parting 
her  lips.     "  Soon  ? " 

"Soon?"  I  echoed  passionately.  "Would 
I  might  claim  you  to-morrow  as  my  bride, 
Pauline  !  then  should  I  be  the  happiest 
of  men  !  But  you  have  not  answered 
me,  mon  ange  I  "     And  now  I  ventured  to 
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put  my  arm  about  her  and  draw  her  to 
my  breast,  while  I  adopted  the  endearing 
"  thou  "  of  more  familiar  speech.  "  Dost 
thou  love  me,  Pauline — even  as  I  love 
thee  ? " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  a  cold 
dread  seized  my  heart ;  was  Heloise  St.  Cyr 
right  after  all,  and  was  she  not  sure  of 
herself  ?  A  meditative  expression  darkened 
her  eyes  into  lovelier  hues  ;  she  seemed  to 
consider  ;  and  I  watched  her  in  an  agonized 
suspense  that  almost  stopped  my  breath. 
Then,  with  a  swift  action,  as  though  she 
threw  all  reflection  to  the  winds,  she  laughed, 
and  nestled  her  pretty  head  confidingly 
against  my  shoulder. 

"  Oui,  mon  Gaston  I  I  love  thee  !  Thou 
art  good  and  kind  ;  papa  is  pleased  with 
thee,  mama  also  ;  we  shall  be  very,  very 
happy  !  Oh,  quel  haiser ! "  for  I  had  in  the 
relief  and  ecstasy  of  the  moment  pressed 
my  first  love-kiss  on  her  sweet  mouth. 
"  Must  we  always  kiss  each  other  now  ?  Is 
it  necessary  ? " 
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"  Not  necessary  to  thee,  perhaps  !  "  I 
whispered  tenderly,  kissing  her  again. 
''  But  it  is  to  me  !  " 

With  an  impulsive  half-petulant  move- 
ment, she  drew  herself  suddenly  away  from 
my  embrace ;  then,  apparently  regretting 
the  hastiness  of  this  action,  she  came  once 
more  towards  me,  and,  folding  her  hands  in 
demure  fashion  on  my  arm,  looked  at  me 
searchingly,  as  though  she  sought  to  read 
my  very  soul. 

'^  Pauvre  gargo7i !  "  she  sighed  softly, 
*'  thou  dost  truly  love  me  ?  Very,  very 
dearly  ? " 

More  dearly,  I  assured  her,  than  my  own 
life! 

''It  is  very  kind  of  thee,"  she  said,  with 
a  pretty  plaintiveness,  "  for  I  am  very 
stupid,  and  every  one  says  thou  art  such  a 
clever  man  !  It  is  good  for  us  to  marry, 
is  it  not,  Gaston  ?     Thou  art  sure  ?  " 

"  If  we  love  each  other — yes,  my  Pauline! 
Of  course  it  is  good  for  us  to  marry ! "  I 
answered  eagerly,  a  vague  fear  arising  in 
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my  mind  lest  she  should  retract  or  hesitate. 
She  waited  with  downcast  eyes  for  a  minute, 
and  then  glanced  up  at  me  radiantly  smiling. 

"  Then  we  will  marry  !  "  she  said.  "  We 
will  live  at  Neuilly,  and  papa  and  mama 
will  visit  us,  and  Heloise  will  come  and  see 
us,  and  we  shall  please  everybody !  C'est 
fall  I  So  !  "-  -and  she  dropped  me  a  mis- 
chievous little  curtsey.  '^  Me  void,  Monsieur 
Gaston!  voire  jolie  petite  Jiancee, — a  votre 
service ! " 

She  looked  so  ravishingly  pretty  and 
ench anting:  that  I  was  about  to  snatch  her 
in  my  arms  and  kiss  her  again  and  yet 
again,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  dis- 
creet Comtesse  de  Charmilles  entered  with 
a  serene  and  gracious  kindliness  of  manner 
that  plainly  evinced  her  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  situation.  She  glanced 
smilingly  from  her  daughter  to  me,  and 
from  me  back  to  her  daughter,  and  straight- 
way comprehended  that  all  was  well. 

"  Bon  jour,  mon  Jils ! "  she  said  gently, 
laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  aflfectionate 
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title,  aud  adopting  the  tutoyer  form  of  ad- 
dress without  further  ceremony.  "Thou 
art  very  welcome !  Thou  wilt  stay  and 
dine  this  evening  ?  M.  de  Charmilles  has 
gone  to  persuade  thy  father  to  join  us,  and 
M.  Yaudron  is  coming  also,  with  his  nephew, 
M.  Silvion  Guid61." 
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V. 


I  HAVE  forgotten  many  things.  Many  cir- 
cumstances that  I  might  otherwise  have 
remembered,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  merci- 
ful Elixir  I  love,  effaced  from  my  brain  as 
utterly  as  though  they  had  been  burnt  out 
with  fire  ;  but  that  one  night  in  my  life 
— the  night  of  my  betrothal  to  Pauline 
de  Charmilles — remains  a  fixture  in  my 
memory,  a  sting  implanted  there  to  irritate 
and  torture  me  when  I  would  fain  lose  my 
very  sense  of  being  in  the  depths  of  oblivion. 
It  was  a  marked  evening  in  many  respects ; 
marked,  not  only  by  my  triumph  as  Pau- 
line's accepted  lover,  but  also  by  the  as- 
tonishing and  bewildering  presence  of  the 
man,  Silvion  Guidel.  I  say  astonishing  and 
bewildering,  because  that  was  the  first  efi'ect 
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his  singular  beauty  made  upon  the  most 
prejudiced  and  casual  observer.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  and 
that  his  features  still  had  all  the  fine  trans- 
parency and  glow  of  boyhood  upon  them  ; 
it  was  not  that  his  eyes,  grey-black  and 
fiery,  seemed  full  of  some  potent  magnetic 
force  which  compelled  the  beholder's  fasci- 
nated gaze  ;  no  ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
whole  countenance  that  was  so  extraordi- 
narily interesting ;  an  expression  such  as  an 
inspired  painter  might  strive  to  convey 
into  the  visage  of  some  ideal  seraph  of 
patience  and  wisdom  supernal.  I,  like 
every  one  else  at  the  house  of  the  De  Char- 
milles  that  night,  found  myself  attracted 
against  my  will  by  the  graceful  demeanour 
and  refined  courtesy  of  this  son  of  a  Brit- 
tany farmer ;  this  mere  provincial,  whose 
face  and  figure  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  brilliant  aristocratic  assemblage. 
The  former  instinctive  aversion  I  had  felt 
with  regard  to  him  subsided  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  listened  as  attentively  as  any 
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one  at  table,  whenever  his  voice,  melodious 
as  a  bell,  chimed  in  with  our  conversation. 
I  was  perfectly  happy  myself,  for  in  a  few 
brief  words,  simple  and  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, the  Comte  de  Charmilles  had  announced 
to  all  present  the  news    of  his  daughter's 
engagement   to    me.      When    he    did    so    I 
glanced    quickly    at    Heloise    St.    Cyr,    but 
though   she  looked  even  paler  than  usual 
she  gave  no  sign  either  of  surprise  or  plea- 
sure.    My    father   had    then,    in    his    turn, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  "  chers  fiances," 
which   was    drunk    with    readiness   by   all 
except   Silvion  Guidel,  who  never  touched 
wine.     He  apologized  for  this  lack  of  bonne 
camaraderie,  and  was  about  to  raise  a  glass 
of  water  to  his  lips,  in  order  to  join  in  the 
toast,  when  Heloise  spoke  across  the  table 
in  swift  eaQ:er  accents. 

"Do  not  drink  my  cousin's  health  in 
water,  M.  Guidel!"  she  said.  "It  is  un- 
lucky, and  your  wishes  may  prove  fatal  to 
them  both  ! " 

He  smiled,  and  at  once  set  down  the  glass. 
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"  You  are  superstitious,  mademoiselle  !  " 
he  replied,  gently  bendiug  his  handsome 
head  towards  her.  "  But  I  will  not  try  to 
combat  your  feeling.  I  will  content  myself 
with  a  silent  prayer  in  my  heart  for  your 
cousin's  happiness,  a  prayer  which,  though 
it  may  not  find  expression  in  words,  is  none 
the  less  sincere." 

His  voice  was  so  serious  and  soft  and  full 
of  emotion,  that  it  left  an  impression  of 
gravity  upon  us  ;  that  vague  subdued  sensa- 
tion that  comes  across  the  mind  when  the 
little  bell  rings  at  mass,  and  the  people 
kneel  before  the  Host  unveiled.  And  then 
I  saw  the  meditative  eyes  of  Heloi'se  rest 
upon  the  Breton  stranger  with  a  curiously 
searching  earnestness  in  their  grey-green 
depths,  a  look  that  seemed  to  be  silently 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  know  more  of  his 
character,  life,  and  aims.  The  dinner  went 
on,  and  we  were  all  conversing  more  or  less 
merrily  on  various  desultory  matters,  when 
she  quite  suddenly  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion— 
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"Are  you  really  going  to  be  a  priest, 
Monsieur  Guidel  ? " 

He  turned  his  dark  picturesque  face  in 
her  direction. 

"  I  hope  so,  God  williug  !  As  my  revered 
uncle  will  tell  you,  I  have  studied  solely  for 
the  priesthood." 

"  Yes,  that  may  be,"  returned  Heloise, 
a  faint  colour  creeping  through  the  soft 
pallor  of  her  cheeks.  "  But,  pardon  me  ! 
you  seem  also  to  have  studied  many  things 
not  necessary  to  religion.    For  instance " 

"  Now,  Heloise,  ijetite  femme  Socrate ! " 
exclaimed  the  Comte  de  Charmilles  good- 
naturedly.  "AVhat  art  thou  going  to  say 
out  of  thy  stores  of  wisdom  ?  You  must 
understand,  M.  Guidel " — and  he  turned 
to  the  person  he  addressed — '*my  niece  is 
a  great  student  of  the  classics,  and  is  well 
versed  in  the  literature  of  many  nations,  so 
that  she  often  puts  me  to  shame  by  her 
knowledge  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
works,  done  by  men  of  genius  in  this  world 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant.     Excuse  her, 
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therefore,  if  she  trespasses  on  your  ground 
of  learniDg  ;  I  have  often  told  her  that  she 
studies  like  a  man." 

Silvion  Guidel  bowed  courteously,  and 
looked  towards  Heloise  wdth  renewed  in- 
terest. 

"  I  am  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
addressed  by  one  who  has  the  air  of  a 
Corinne,  and  is  no  doubt  the  possessor  of 
more  than  Corinue's  admirable  qualities!" 
he  said  suavely.  *'You  were  observing, 
mademoiselle,  that  I  seem  to  have  studied 
things  not  altogether  necessary  to  religion. 
In  what  way  do  you  consider  this  proved  ? " 

Heloise  met  his  gaze  very  fixedly. 

**  I  heard  you  speaking  with  my  uncle 
some  minutes  ago,  of  science,"  she  answered. 
"  Of  modern  science  in  particular,  and  its 
various  wonderful  discoveries.  Now  do 
you  not  find  something  in  that  branch  of 
study,  which  confutes  much  of  the  legendary 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ? " 

"  Much  that  seems  to  confute  it,  yes,"  he 
returned   quietly,    "but  which,  if  pursued 
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far  enough,  would,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
strenofthen  our  belief  instead  of  weakeninoj 
it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  science,  mademoi- 
selle ;  my  faith  is  firm  ! " 

Here  he  raised  his  magnificent  eyes  with 
the  expression  of  a  rapt  saint,  and  again  we 
felt  that  embarrassed  gravity  stealing  over 
us,  as  if  we  were  in  church  instead  of  at 
dinner.  M.  Vaudron,  good-hearted  man, 
was  profoundly  touched. 

"Well  said,  Silvion,  mon  garc^on!''  he 
said  with  tender  seriousness.  "  When  the 
good  God  has  once  drawn  our  hearts  to  the 
love  of  His  Holy  service,  it  matters  little 
what  the  learning  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
world  can  teach  us.  The  world  and  the 
thiugs  of  the  world  are  always  on  the  sur- 
face, but  the  faith  of  a  servant  of  the 
Church  is  implanted  deep  in  the  soul  1 " 

He  nodded  his  head  several  times  with 
pious  sedateness,  then,  relapsing  into  smiles, 
added,  *'Not  that  even  I  can  boast  of  such 
strong  faith  as  my  old  Margot  after  all ! 
She  has   a   favourite   saint,  St.  Francis  of 
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Assisi ;  slie  has  made  a  petticoat  for  his 
image  which  she  keeps  in  her  sleeping- 
chamber,  and  whenever  she  wishes  to  obtain 
any  special  favour  she  sticks  a  pin  in  the 
petticoat,  with  the  most  absolute  belief  that 
the  saint  noticing  that  pin,  will  straightway 
remember  what  he  has  to  do  for  her,  with- 
out any  further  reminder  !  " 

We  laughed, — I  say  ive,  but  Silvion 
Guidel  did  not  laugh. 

"It  is  very  touching  and  very  beautiful," 
he  said,  *'  that  quaint  faith  of  the  lower 
classes  concerning  special  intercession.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  anything 
ridiculous  in  the  superstition  which  is  born 
of  ignorance  : — as  well  blame  an  innocent 
child  for  believing  in  the  pretty  fancies 
taken  from  fairy-tales,  as  scoff  at  the  poor 
peasant  for  trusting  that  one  or  other  of 
the  saints  will  have  a  special  care  of  his 
vineyard  or  field  of  corn.  I  love  the 
ignorant ! — they  are  our  flock,  our  '  little 
ones,'  whom  we  are  to  guide  and  instruct ; 
if  all  were  wise  in  the  world " 
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"  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
churches  or  priests !  "  I  put  in  hastily. 

My  father  frowned  warningly  ;  and  I  at 
once  perceived  I  had  ruffled  the  devout 
feelings  of  the  Comte  de  Charmilles,  who, 
nevertheless,  remembering  that  I  was  the 
excellent  match  he  had  just  secured  for  his 
daughter,  refrained  from  allowing  any 
angry  observation  to  escape  him.  Silvion 
Guidel  however,  looked  straight  at  me,  and 
as  his  brilliant  eyes  flashed  on  mine,  the 
aversion  I  had  felt  for  him  before  I  ever 
saw  him  sprang  up  afresh  in  my  mind. 

"  Monsieur  is  of  the  new  school  of 
France  ? "  he  inquired  with  the  faintest 
little  curl  of  mockery  dividing  his  delicate 
lips.  "  He  possibly  entertains — as  so 
many  do — the  progressive  principles  of 
atheist  and  republican  ?  '^ 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face  ;  his  manner 
angered  me,  and  I  should  have  answered 
him  with  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  im- 
patience, had  I  not  felt  a  soft  little  hand 
suddenly   steal    into   mine    and   press   my 
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fingers  appealingly.  It  was  Pauline's  hand  ; 
slie  was  a  timid  creature,  and  she  dreaded 
any  sort  of  argument,  lest  it  might  lead 
to  high  words  and  general  unpleasantness. 
But  whatever  I  might  have  said  was  fore- 
stalled by  M.  Vaudron,  who  addressed  his 
nephew  gently,  yet  with  a  touch  of  severity 
too. 

"  Tais-toi — tais-toi,  mon  garz!''  he  said, 
using  the  old  Breton  term  of  endearment, 
'*  Monsieur  Gaston  Beauvais  is  a  young 
man  like  thee,  and  in  all  probability  he  is 
no  more  certain  of  his  principles  than  thou 
art  !  It  takes  a  long  while  to  ripen  a  man's 
sense  of  right  and  honour  into  a  fixed 
guiding-rule  for  life.  Those  who  are 
republicans  in  the  flush  of  their  impetuous 
youth  may  be  Eoyalists  or  Imperialists  when 
they  arrive  at  mature  manhood ;  those  who 
are  atheists  when  they  first  commence  their 
career,  may  become  devout  servants  of 
heaven  before  they  have  reached  the  middle 
of  their  course.  Patience  for  all  and  pre- 
judice for  none  ! — otherwise  we,  as  followers 
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of  Christ,  lay  ourselves  open  to  just  blame. 
You  are  boys — both  you  and  Monsieur 
Gaston;  as  boys  you  must  be  judged  by 
your  elders,  till  time  and  experience  give 
you  the  right  to  be  considered  as  men." 

This  little  homily  was  evidently  very 
satisfactory  to  both  my  father  and  the 
Comte  de  Charmilles.  Silvion  Guidel  bowed 
respectfully,  as  he  always  did  whenever  his 
uncle  sj^oke  to  him,  and  the  conversation 
again  drifted  into  more  or  less  desultory 
channels.  When  the  ladies  left  the  dinner- 
table  for  the  drawing-room,  Guidel  crossed 
over  and  took  Pauline's  vacated  seat  next 
to  mine. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me ! "  he 
said  softly,  under  cover  of  a  discussion  on 
finance  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
other  gentlemen.  "  I  feel  that  I  spoke  to 
you  rudely  and  roughly,  and  I  am  quite 
ashamed.  AVill  you  forget  it  and  be 
friends  ?  " 

He  extended  his  hand.  There  was  a 
soft  caressing   grace   about   him   that   was 
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indescribably  fascinating,  —  his  beautiful 
countenance  was  like  that  of  a  pleading 
angel,  his  eyes  were  bright  with  warmth  and 
sympathy.  I  could  do  no  less  than  take 
his  proffered  hand  in  my  own,  and  assure 
him  of  my  esteem,  and  though  my  words 
were  brief  and  scarcely  enthusiastic,  he 
seemed  quite  satisfied. 

"  How  lovely  she  is  !  "  he  then  said  in  the 
same  confidential  tone,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  smiling  a  little.  "  How  like  a 
fairy  dream !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  enchanting  creature  !  " 

I  looked  at  him,  surprised.  I  had  got 
the  very  foolish  idea  into  my  head  that 
the  devotees  of  religion  never  perceived  a 
woman's  beauty. 

*'  You  mean "  I  began. 

"I  mean  your  lovely  Jiancee,  Mademoiselle 
de  Charmilles  1  Ah  !  you  are  indeed  to  be 
congratulated  !  She  is  like  some  fair  saint 
in  a  sculptured  niche  where  the  light  falls 
through  rose-coloured  windows ;  her  eyes 
have    so    pure    a    radiance    in    them ! — an 
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innocence  such  as  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
birds  !  She  would  infuse  into  the  dullest 
mind  gleams  of  inspired  thought ;  she  is 
the  very  model  of  what  we  might  imagine 
Our  Lady  to  have  been  before  the 
Annunciation !  " 

''You  are  more  likely  to  be  a  poet  than 
a  priest !  "  I  said,  amazed  and  vaguely  vexed 
at  his  enthusiasm. 

He  smiled.  ^^  Mon  ami,  relio^ion  is 
poetry — poetry  is  religion.  The  worship 
of  beauty  is  as  holy  a  service  as  the  worship 
of  the  beauty-creating  Divinity.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  harm  done  to  the  Church  by 
bigotry — the  priesthood  are  too  fond  of 
sack- cloth  and  ashes,  penitence  and  prayer. 
They  should  look  out  upon  the  mirror  of 
the  world,  and  see  life  reflected  there  in  all 
its  varying  dark  and  brilliant  colours ;  then, 
raising  their  thoughts  to  heaven,  they  should 
appeal  for  grace  to  understand  these  w^onders 
and  explain  them  to  the  less  enlightened 
multitude.  The  duty  of  a  priest  is,  to 
my  thinking,   to    preach   of  happiness  and 
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hope,  not  sorrow  aud  death.  If  ever  I 
become  an  ordained  servant  of  Christ " — here 
he  raised  his  eyes  devoutly  and  made  almost 
imperceptibly  the  sign  of  the  Cross — "  I 
shall  make  it  my  province  to  preach  joy  ! 
I  shall  speak  of  the  flowers,  the  birds  and 
trees,  of  the  stars  and  their  inexhaustible 
marvels,  of  the  great  rivers  and  greater 
oceans,  of  the  blessedness  of  life,  of  every- 
thing that  is  fair  and  gracious  and  suggestive 
of  promise  !  " 

"  Would  you  take  the  beauty  of  woman 
as  a  text,  for  example  ? "  I  asked  in- 
credulously. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  answered  calmly. 
"  The  beauty  of  woman  is  one  of  the  gifts 
of  God  to  gladden  our  eyes  ; — it  is  not  to  be 
rejected  or  deemed  unsacred.  I  should  love 
to  preach  of  beautiful  women  !  they  are  the 
reflexes  of  beautiful  souls  ! " 

"  Not  always ! "  I  said  drily,  and  with 
a  slight  scorn  for  his  ignorance.  "  You  have 
not  lived  in  Paris,  M.  Guidel  I  There  are 
lovely  women  at  the  cafes-chantants ;   and 
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also  at  other  places  not  mentionable  to  the 
ears  of  a  student  of  religion  ;  women  delicate 
as  nymphs  and  dainty  as  flowers,  who 
possess  not  a  shred  of  character,  and  who 
have  been  veritable  harpies  of  vice  from 
their  earliest  years  ! " 

A  sudden  interest  flashed  into  his  face. 
I  noticed  it  with  surprise,  and  he  saw  that 
I  did,  for  a  rich  wave  of  colour  rushed  up 
to  his  brows,  and  he  avoided  my  gaze. 
Then  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  and 
he  uttered  it  directly,  with  that  faint  tinge 
of  mockery  that  once  before  had  marked  his 
accents  when  addressing  me. 

"  Ah !  you  have  had  a  wider  experi- 
ence ! "  he  said  softly,  "you  have  met  these 
— these  harpies  f  " 

I  was  indescribably  irritated  at  this. 
What  business  had  he  to  cast  even  the 
suspicion  of  such  a  slur  on  my  manner  of 
conduct  ?  I  controlled  my  annoyance  with 
difficulty,  and  replied  curtly — 

*'  You  mistake  !  No  gentleman  who  cares 
a  straw  for  his  good  reputation  visits  such 
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low  and  despicable  haunts  as  they  inhabit. 
What  I  have  told  you  I  know  by  hear- 
say." 

"  Indeed  !  "  and  he  sighed  gently.  ''  But 
one  should  always  prove  the  truth  of  things 
before  believing  in  an  ill  report.  Virtue  is 
so  very  easily  calumniated  !  " 

I  laughed  aloud.  "  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  meet  the  harpies  in  question  ?  "  I 
said  half  jestingly. 

He  was  not  offended.  He  looked  at  me 
with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

**  I  should  ! "  he  admitted  quite  frankly. 
*'  If  they  have  fallen,  they  can  be  raised  up  ; 
our  Divine  Lord  never  turned  away  in 
scorn  from  even  a  sinful  woman  ! '' 

I  uttered  an  impatient  exclamation — but 
said  no  more,  as  just  then  the  Comte  de 
Charmilles  rose  from  table,  my  father  and 
the  Cure  following  his  example,  and  we  all 
made  our  entrance  into  the  drawinof-room 
where  the  ladies  awaited  us,  and  where 
coffee  was  already  prepared.  I  took  instant 
advantage  of  my  newly  gained  privileges  as 
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Pauline's  Jiance  to  ensconce  myself  by  her 
side,  and,  drawing  a  chair  to  where  she  sat 
toying  with  some  delicate  embroidery,  I 
conversed  with  her  in  that  dulcet  sotto-voce, 
which,  though  very  delightful  and  convenient 
to  the  lovers  concerned,  is  often  peculiarly 
provoking  to  those  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Once  or  twice  I  saw  the  would-be  priest 
Guidel  glance  at  us  with  a  singular  flashing 
light  in  his  eyes,  as  though  he  had  become 
suddenly  conscious  that  there  were  pleasanter 
things  to  be  done  than  the  chanting  of 
masses,  dronins^  of  ^'  offices  "  and  countinor 
of  rosary-beads ;  but  he  was  for  the  most 
part  very  reserved  and  quiet,  only  now  and 
then  joining  in  conversation  with  the  Comte 
de  Charmilles,  yet  proving  himself,  whenever 
he  did  speak,  to  be  unquestionably  a  man 
of  rare  intellectual  endowment  and  splendid 
scholarship.  I  noticed  that  Heloise  St. 
Cyr  watched  him  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  I  jestingly  called  Pauline's  attention  to 
the  fact. 

'*  Thy  cousin  is  becoming  enamoured  of 
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the  handsome  Breton  !  "  I  said.  *'  Who 
knows  but  that  she  may  not  lead  him  alto- 
gether aside  from  his  holier  intentions  !  " 

She  looked  at  me,  with  a  sudden  rosy 
flush  of  colour  in  her  face. 

'^  Oh  no  !  "  she  murmured  hastily,  and 
there  was,  or  so  I  then  fancied,  a  touch  of 
petulance  in  her  accents.  "  That  is  im- 
possible !  Heloise  loves  no  one ;  she  will 
love  no  one  but — but  me  !  " 

I  smiled,  and  taking  her  little  hand  in 
mine,  studied  all  its  pretty  dimples  and 
rose-tinted  finger-tips. 

"  Not  yet,  perhaps  !  "  I  answered  softly. 
''  But  a  time  for  love  'will  come  to  her, 
Pauline,  even  as  to  thee  ! " 

"  Are  you  sure  it  has  come  for  me  ? "  she 
asked  half  timidly,  half  .  mischievously. 
"  Are  you  so  vain,  Gaston,  as  to  think  that 
I — I — worship  you,  for  instance  ? " 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  hers,  and  saw  that 
she  was  smiling. 

"  *  Worship'  is  a  strong  word, my  sweetest," 
I  replied.     "It  is  for  me  to  worship  !  not 
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for  you !  And  I  do  worship  the  fairest 
anofel  under  heaven  !  " 

And  I  furtively  kissed  the  little  hand  I 
held. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  meditative  air. 
"  But,  sometimes,  a  woman  may  worship  a 
man,  may  she  not  ?  She  may  love  him  so 
much,  that  he  may  seem  to  her  mind  almost 
more  than  God  ? " 

"  Assuredly  she  may  !  "  I  rejoined  slowly, 
and  in  some  surprise,  for  she  had  spoken 
with  unusual  seriousness  and  passion  ; 
"  but,  Pauline,  such  excess  of  love  is  rare, 
moreover,  it  is  not  likely  to  last ;  it  is  too 
violent  and  headstrong  ;  it  is  always  unwise 
and  often  dangerous ;  and  the  priests  would 
tell  you  it  is  wicked  I  " 

*'  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  wicked !  "  she 
acquiesced,  sighing  a  little.  "  Dreadfully 
wicked  !  and — and,  as  you  say,  dangerous." 
She  paused ;  the  pensiveness  passed  from 
her  bright  face  like  a  passing  cloud  from 
a  star,  and  she  laughed,  a  little  low  laugh 
of  perfect  contentment.     "  Well,  be  satisfied, 
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Gaston  !  I  do  not  worship  thee,  so  I  am 
not  wicked  !  I  am  thy  very  good  little 
fiancee,  who  is  very,  very  fond  of  thee,  and 
happy  in  thy  company,  voild  tout ! " 

And,  bending  towards  me,  she  took  a 
rose  from  her  houquet-de-corsage,  and 
fastened  it  in  my  button-hole,  while  I,  en- 
chanted by  her  sweet  manner  and  coquettish 
grace,  attached  not  the  least  importance  to 
what  she  had  just  been  saying.  I  remem- 
bered her  words  afterwards  —  afterwards, 
when  I  learnt  the  fact  that  a  woman  can  in- 
deed "  worship  "  a  man  with  such  idolatrous 
fervour,  that  she  will  allow  herself  to  be 
set  down  in  the  dust  of  contempt  for  his 
sake,  aye  !  and  be  torn  and  tortured  to  the 
very  death  rather  than  cease  to  adore ! 
Women  are  strange  folk  !  Some  are  cruel, 
some  frivolous,  some  faithless  ;  but  I  believe 
they  are  nearly  all  alike  in  their  immense, 
their  boundless  capacity  for  loving.  Find 
me  a  woman  who  has  never  loved  anything 
or  anybody,  and  you  will  have  found  the 
one,  the  only  marvel  of  the  centuries  ! 
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VI. 


That  same  evening, — the  evening  of  Silvion 
Guidel's  introduction  into  our  midst, — 
Heloise  St.  Cyr  suddenly  invested  herself 
with  the  powers  of  an  Arabian  Nights'  en- 
chantress, and  transferred  us  all  whither  she 
would,  on  the  magic  swing  of  her  violin-bow. 
As  a  general  rule,  so  her  aunt  told  me,  she 
never  would  exhibit  her  rare  talent  before 
any  listeners  that  were  not  of  her  own 
family,  so  her  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
altogether  exceptional.  It  was  Pauline  who 
asked  her  to  play,  and  probably  the  fact 
that  it  was  her  little  cousin's  betrothal- 
night,  induced  her  to  accede  to  the  eager 
request.  Any  way,  she  made  no  difficulty 
about  it,  but  consented  at  once,  without  the 
least  hesitation.     Pauline  accompanied  her 
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on  the  piano,  being  careful  to  subdue  her 
part  of  the  performance  to  a  delicate  soft- 
ness, so  that  we  might  hear,  to  its  full 
splendour  of  tone  and  utmost  fineness  of 
silver  sound,  the  marvellous  music  this 
strange,  pale,  golden-haired  woman  flung 
out  on  the  air  in  such  wild  throbs  of  passion 
that  our  very  hearts  beat  faster  as  we 
listened.  While  she  played,  she  was  in 
herself  a  fit  study  for  an  artist ;  she  stood 
within  the  arched  embrasure  of  a  window, 
where  the  fall  of  the  close-drawn  rose  silken 
curtains  provided  a  lustrous  background  for 
her  figure ;  clad  in  a  plain  straight  white 
gown,  without  a  flower  to  relieve  its  classical 
severity,  her  rounded  arm  had  a  snowy 
gleam,  like  that  of  marble,  contrasted  with 
the  golden-brown  hue  of  her  Amati  violin. 
To  and  fro,  with  unerring  grace  and  exquisite 
precision,  swept  that  wand-like  bow,  with 
the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  willow-branch 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  yet  with  a  force 
and  nerve-power  that  were  absolutely 
astonishing  in  a  woman-performer.     Grand 
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pleading  notes  came  quivering  to  us  from 
the  sensitive  fibre  of  the  fourth  string ; 
delicate  harmonies  flew  over  our  heads  like 
fine  foam-bells,  breaking  from  a  wave  of 
tune ;  we  caught  faint  whispers  of  the 
sweetest  spiritual  confessions,  prayers  and 
aspirations  ;  we  listened  to  the  airy  dancing 
of  winged  sylphs  on  golden  floors  of  melody  ; 
we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  nightingale's 
brown  wings  against  cool  green  leaves, 
followed  by  a  torrent  of  "  full-throated  '* 
song  ;  and  when  the  player  finally  ceased, 
with  a  rich  chord  that  seemed  to  divide  the 
air  like  the  harmonious  roll  of  a  dividing 
billow,  we  broke  into  a  spontaneous  round 
of  enthusiastic  applause.  I  sprang  up  from 
where  I  had  been  sitting,  rapt  in  a  silent 
ecstasy  of  attention,  and  poured  out  the 
praise  which,  being  unpremeditated  and 
heartfelt,  was  no  mere  flattery.  She  heard 
me,  and  smiled,  a  strange  little  wistful  smile. 
"  So  you  love  music,  Monsieur  Gaston  ! " 
she  said.  "  Does  it  teach  you  anything,  I 
wonder  ?  " 
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"  Teacli  me  anything  ? "  I  echoed.  "  Are 
you  proposing  enigmas,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

Pauline  looked  round  from  the  piano 
with  a  half-perplexed  expression  on  her 
lovely  features. 

"  That  is  one  of  Heloise's  funny  ideas," 
she  declared.  "Music  teaches  her,  so  she 
says,  all  sorts  of  things,  not  only  beautiful, 
but  terrible.  Now  I  can  see  nothing  terrible 
in  music  ! " 

Heloise  bent  over  her  swiftly,  and  kissed 
her  curls. 

"  No,  cherie ;  because  you  have  never 
thought  of  anything  sad.  Even  so  may 
it  always  be  !  " 

**  Of  course  sorrow  is  expressed  in  music," 
said  Silvion  Guidel,  who,  almost  unobserved, 
had  joined  our  little  group  near  the  window, 
and  now  stood  leaning  one  arm  on  the 
piano,  regarding  Pauline  as  he  spoke, 
"  sorrow  and  joy  alternately ;  but  when 
sorrow  and  joy  deepen  into  darker  and 
more  tragic  colours,  I  doubt  whether  music 
can     adequately    denote     absolute    horror. 
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frenzy,  or  remorse.  A  tragedy  in  sound 
seems  to  me  almost  impossible." 

"  Yet  language  is  sound,"  replied  Heloise  ; 
"  even  as  music  is,  and  music  is  often  able 
to  go  on  with  a  story  when  language  breaks 
off  and  fails.  You  would  have  your  mind 
tuned  to  a  tragic  key,  M.  Guidel  ?  Well, 
then,  listen !  There  is  no  greater  tragedy 
than  the  ever-recurring  one  of  love  and 
death  ;  and  this  is  a  sad  legend  of  both. 
Do  not  play,  Pauline,  ma  douce  !  I  will  be 
an  independent  soloist  this  time  !  " 

We  all  gazed  at  her  in  vague  admiration 
as  she  took  up  her  violin  once  more,  and 
began  to  play  a  delicate  prelude,  more  like 
the  rippling  of  a  brook  than  the  sound  of  a 
stringed  instrument.  The  thread  of  melody 
seemed  to  wander  in  and  out  through  tufts 
of  moss  and  budding  violets ;  and  all  at 
once,  while  we  were  still  drinking  in  these 
dulcet  notes,  she  ceased  abruptly,  and 
still  holding  the  violin  in  position,  recited 
aloud  in  a  voice  harmonious  as  music 
itself — 
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"  Elie  avait  de  beaux  cheveux,  blonds  * 
Comme  une  moisson  d'aout,  si  longs 
Qu'ils  lui  tombaient  jusqu'au  talons. 

"  EUe  avait  une  voix  etrange, 
Musicale,  de  fee  ou  d'ange  ; 
Des  yeux  verts  sous  leur  noire  frange." 

Here  the  bow  moved  caressingly  upwards, 
and  a  plaintively  wild  tune  that  seemed 
born  of  high  mountains  and  dense  forests 
floated  softly  through  the  room.  And 
above  it,  the  player's  voice  still  rose  and 
fell— 

*  This  exquisite  poem,  entitled  "L'Archet,"  here 
quoted  in  full,  was  written  by  one  Charles  Cros,  a 
French  poet,  whose  distinctly  great  abilities  were 
never  encouraged  or  recognized  in  his  lifetime.  Young 
still  and  full  of  promise,  he  died  quite  recently  in  Paris, 
surrounded  by  the  very  saddest  circumstances  of  suf- 
fering, poverty,  and  neglect.  The  grass  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  grow  long  or  rank  enough  over  his  grave  ; 
when  it  has,  the  critics  of  his  country  will  possibly 
take  up  his  book,  "  Le  Coffret  de  Santal,"  and  call 
the  attention  of  France  to  his  perished  genius.  At 
present  he  is  only  very  slightly  remembered  by  a  set 
of  playful  verses,  entitled  "  Le  Hareng  Saur,"  written 
merely  for  the  amusement  of  children  ;  and  yet  the 
"  Rendez-vous  "  exists — a  poem  almost  as  beautiful 
and  weird  as  Keats's  "  Belle  dame  sans  Merci." 
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Lni,  ne  craignait  pas  de  rival, 
Quand  il  traversait  mont  ou  val, 
Ell  Femportant  siir  son  cheval. 

Car,  pour  tous  ceux  de  la  contree 
Altiere  elle  s'etait  montree 
Jusqu'au  jour  qu'il  Teut  rencontree. 

The  music  changed  to  a  shuddering  minor 
key,  and  a  sobbing  wail  broke  from  the 
strings. 

L'amour  la  prit  si  fort  an  coeur, 
Que  pour  un  sourire  moqueur, 
II  lui  vint  un  mal  de  langueur. 

Et  dans  ses  dernieres  caresses  : 
"  Fais  UD  archet  avec  mes  tresses, 
Pour  charmer  tes  autres  maitresses  !  " 

Puis,  dans  un  long  baiser  nerveux 
Elle  mourut ! 

And  here  we  distinctly  heard  the  solemn 
beat  of  a  funeral  march  underlying  the 
pathetic  minor  melody — 

"  Suivant  ses  voeux 
II  fit  I'arcbet  de  ses  cheveux  !  " 

There  was  a  half  pause,  then  all  suddenly, 
clamorous  chords  echoed  upon  our  ears  like 
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the   passionate   exclamations   of   an  almost 
incoherent  despair. 

Comme  ua  aveugle  qui  marmonne, 

Sur  un  violon  de  Cremone 

Tl  jouait,  demanelant  I'aumone. 

Tous  avaient  d'enivrants  frissons, 
A  I'ecouter.     Car  dans  ces  sons 
Vivaient  la  morte  et  ses  chansons. 

Le  roi,  charme,  fit  sa  fortune. 
Lui,  sut  plaire  a  la  reine  brune, 
Et  I'enlever  au  clair  de  lane. 

Mais,  chaque  fois  qu'il  j  touchait 
Pour  plaire  a  la  reine,  I'archet 
Tristement  le  lui  reprochait ! 

Oh,  the  unutterable  sadness,  the  wailing 
melancholy  of  that  wandering  wild  tune  1 
Tears  filled  Pauline's  eyes ;  she  clasped  her 
little  hands  in  her  lap  and  looked  at  her 
cousin  in  awe  and  wonder ;  and  I  saw 
GuideFs  colour  come  and  go  with  the  excess 
of  emotion  the  mingled  music  and  poetry 
aroused  in  him,  for  all  his  quiet  demeanour. 
Heloi'se  continued — 
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Au  son  du  f  unebre  langage 
lis  moururent  a  mi-vojage. 
Et  la  morte  reprit  son  gage. 

Elle  reprit  ses  cheveux,  blonds 
Comme  une  moisson  d'aout,  si  longs 
Qu'ils  lui  tombaient  jusqu'au  talons  ! 

A  long-drawn  sigh  of  sound,  and  all  was 
still !  So  deeply  fascinated  were  we  with 
this  recitation  and  violin-music  combined, 
that  we  sat  silent  as  though  under  a  spell, 
till  we  became  gradually  conscious  that 
Heloise  was  surveying  us  with  a  slight 
smile,  and  a  little  more  colour  in  her  cheeks 
than  usual.  Then  we  surrounded  her  with 
acclamations,  Pauline  moving  up  to  her, 
and  hiding  her  tear- wet  eyes  in  her  breast. 

"  You  are  a  genius,  mademoiselle  ! "  said 
Silvion  Guidel,  bowing  profoundly  to  her 
as  he  spoke.  "  Your  gifts  are  heaven-born 
and  marvellous  ! " 

"  That  is  true  ! — that  is  true  !  "  declared 
the  good  Cur6,  coughing  away  a  suspicious 
little  huskiness  of  voice.  "  It  is  astonishing ! 
I  have  never  heard  anything  like  it  !     It  is 
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enough  to  make   a  whole    congregation  of 
sinners  weep  !  " 

Heloise  laughed.  '^  Or  else  take  to  sin- 
ning afresh ! "  she  said,  with  that  slight 
touch  of  sarcasm  which  sometimes  distin- 
guished her.  "  There  is  nothing  in  '  I'Ar- 
chet/  man  pere,  to  incline  the  refractory  to 
penitence." 

*'  Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not ! " — and  M. 
Vaudron  rubbed  his  nose  very  hard — "  but 
it  moves  the  heart,  my  child  ;  such  poetry 
and  such  music  move  the  heart  to  some- 
thing, that  is  evident.  And  the  influence 
must  be  good ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  bad  !  " 

"  That  depends  entirely  on  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  listener,"  replied  Heloise  quietly, 
as  she  put  back  her  violin  in  its  case, 
despite  our  entreaties  that  she  would  play 
something  else.  The  servant  had  just 
brought  in  a  tray  of  wine  and  biscuits, 
and  she  prepared  to  dispense  these  with 
her  ordinary  "  practical-utility "  manner, 
thus  waiving  aside  any  further  conversation 
on    her  own  musical   talents.     The   Comte 
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and  Comtesse  de  Charmilles  were  accepting 
with  much  pleased  complacence,  my  father's 
warm  and  admiring  praise  of  their  niece, 
— and  presently  the  talk  became  general, 
exclusive  of  myself  and  Pauline,  whom  I 
kept  beside  me  in  a  little  corner  apart 
from  the  others,  so  that  I  might  say  my 
lingering  good  night  to  her  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  pride  I  felt  in  my  new 
position  as  her  accepted  future  husband. 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  to-morrow," 
I  whispered.     "  You  will  be  glad,  Pauline  ?  " 

She  smiled.  "  Oh  yes  !  you  will  come 
every  day  now,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  Would  it  please  you  if  I  did  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Would  it  please  you?"  she  inquired, 
evading  the  question. 

Whereupon  I  launched  forth  once  more 
into  passionate  protestations  which  she 
listened  to,  with,  as  I  fancied,  the  least 
little  touch  of  weariness.  I  stopped  short 
abruptly. 

"  You  are  tired,  ma  cherie ! "  I  said 
tenderly.     **  I  am  sure  you  are  tired  !  " 
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"  Yes,  I  am/'  she  confessed,  smothering  a 
little  yawn,  and  giving  a  careless  upward 
stretch  of  her  lovely  rounded  arms,  much 
to  my  secret  admiration.  "  I  think  my 
cousin's  music  exhausted  me  !  Do  you 
know " — and  she  turned  her  sweet  blue 
eyes  upon  me  with  a  wistful  expression — 
"  it  frightened  me  !  It  must  be  terrible  to 
love  like  that !  " 

"  Like  what  ? "  I  asked  playfully,  rather 
amused  by  the  tragic  earnestness  of  her 
tone. 

She  glanced  up  quickly,  and,  seeing  that 
I  smiled,  gave  a  little  petulant  shrug  of 
her  shoulders. 

"  Like  the  lady  with  the  '  cheveux  si  longs, 
qu'ils  lui  tomhaient  jusqu'au  talons  I '  she 
answered.  "  But  you  laugh  at  me,  so  it 
does  not  matter  !  " 

"It  was  all  a  fable,  ma  mie /"  I  said 
coaxingly.  "  It  should  affect  you  no  more 
than  a  fairy-tale  !  " 

"  Yet  there  may  be  a  soupgon  of  truth 
even  in  fables  !  "  she  said,  with  that  sudden 
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seriousness  which  I  had  once  or  twice 
before  remarked  in  her.  "  But  tell  me, 
Gaston, — remember  you  promised  to  tell 
me  ! — what  do  you  think  of  M.  Silvion 
Guidel  ? " 

I  looked  across  the  room  to  where  he 
stood,  not  drinking  wine  as  the  others  were 
doing,  but  leaning  slightly  against  the 
mantelpiece,  conversing  with  the  Comtesse 
de  Charmilles. 

"  He  is  very  handsome !  "  I  admitted. 
"  Too  handsome  for  a  man — he  should  have 
been  a  woman." 

"  And  clever  ? "  persisted  Pauline.  "  Do 
you  think  he  is  clever  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ! "  I 
answered  curtly.  "  I  fancy  he  will  be 
rather  out  of  his  element  as  a  priest." 

"  Oh,  but  he  is  good  !  "  said  my  fiancee 
earnestly,  opening  her  blue  eyes  very  wide. 

"So  he  may  be  ! "  I  laughed  ;  '* but  all 
good  men  need  not  become  priests  !  Par 
exemple,  you  would  not  call  me  very  bad  ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as 
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to  take  the  vow  of  celibacy — I  am  going  to 
marry  you^ 

"  And  you  imagine  that  will  be  very  for- 
tunate ?  "  she  said,  with  a  bright  saucy  smile. 
"  The  only  fortune  I  desire  ! "  I  replied, 
kissing  her  hand. 

She  blushed  prettily ;  then  rising,  moved 
away  towards  where  the  rest  of  the  party 
stood,  and  joined  in  their  conversation.     I 
followed   her   example,    and    after   a   little 
more  chat,  the  last  good-nights  were  said, 
and  we — that  is,  myself  and  my  father,  the 
Cure  and  his  nephew — took  our  leave.    We 
all    four   walked    part   of    the   way   home 
together,  the  talk  between  us  turning  for 
the  most  part  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
my  engagement  to  Pauline  ;  and  many  were 
the  congratulations  showered  upon  me  by 
good  old  Yaudron,  who  earnestly  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  might  he  his  proud  privi- 
lege to  perform  for  us  the  Church  ceremony 
of  marriage.    My  father  was  in  high  spirits  ; 
such  a  match  was  precisely  what  he   had 
always   wished   for   me.     He  was   a   rank 
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Republican,  and,  with  the  usual  Republican 
tendency,  had  a  great  weakness  for  un- 
blemished aristocratic  lineage,  such  as  the 
De  Charmilles  undoubtedly  possessed.  Sil- 
vion  Guidel  was  the  most  silent  of  us  all, — 
he  walked  beside  me,  and  seemed  so  absorbed 
in  his  own  reflections  that  he  started  as 
though  from  a  dream,  when,  at  a  particular 
turning  in  the  road,  we  stopped  to  part 
company. 

"I  hope  I  shall  see  more  of  you,  M. 
Gaston,"  he  then  said,  suddenly  profl*ering 
me  his  slim  delicate-looking  hand.  "  I  have 
had  very  few  friends  of  my  own  age  ;  I  trust 
I  may  claim  you  as  one  ? " 

"Why,  of  course  you  may!"  interposed 
my  father  cheerily,  "  though  Gaston  is  not 
very  religious,  I  fear !  Still  he  is  a  genial 
lad,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not ;  he  will 
show  you  some  of  the  fine  sights  of  Paris, 
and  make  the  time  spin  by  pleasantly. 
Come  and  see  us  whenever  you  like ;  your 
uncle  knows  that  my  house  is  as  free  to  him 
as  his  own." 
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With  these  and  various  other  friendly 
expressions,  we  went  each  on  our  several 
ways ;  the  Cure  and  his  nephew  going  to 
the  left,  my  father  and  I  continuing  the 
road  straight  onwards.  We  lit  our  cigars 
and  walked  for  some  minutes  without 
speaking ;  then  my  father  broke  silence. 

"A  remarkably  handsome  fellow,  that 
Guidel ! "  he  said.  "  Dangerously  so,  for  a 
priest !  It  is  fortunate  that  his  lady- 
penitents  will  not  be  able  to  see  him  very 
distinctly  through  the  confessional-gratings, 
else  who  knows  what  might  happen  !  He 
has  a  wonderful  gift  of  eloquence  too ;  dost 
thou  like  him,  Gaston  ? " 

"  No  ! "  I  replied  frankly,  and  at  once, 
"  I  cannot  say  I  do  ! " 

My  father  looked  surprised. 

"But  why?" 

"  Impossible  to  tell,  mon  pere.  He  is 
fascinating,  he  is  agreeable,  he  is  brilliant  ; 
but  there  is  something  in  him  that  I  mis- 
trust !  " 

"  Tut-tut !  "  and  my  father  took  my  arm 
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good-humouredly.  *'  Now  thou  art  an 
engaged  man,  Gaston,  thou  must  put  thy 
prejudices  in  thy  pocket !  Thou  art  too 
much  like  me  in  thy  chronic  suspicion  of  all 
priest- craft.  Eemember,  this  beautiful 
youth  is  not  a  priest  yet,  and  I  would  not 
mind  wagering  that  he  never  will  be." 

"  If  he  has  been  trained  for  the  priesthood, 
what  else  is  he  fit  for  ? "  I  asked,  rather 
irritably. 

"  What  else  ?      He  is  fit   for  anything, 
mon  choux !      A  diplomat,  a  statesman,  a 
writer    of    astonishing    books !       He    has 
genius ;  and  genius  is  like  the  Greek  Proteus, 
it  can  take  all  manner  of  forms  and  be  great 
in  any  one  of  them  !    Aye  !  "  and  my  father 
nodded  his  head   sagaciously.      "Take  my 
word  for  it,  Gaston,  there  is  something  in 
this  young  man  Guidel  that  is  altogether 
exceptional  and  remarkable ;  he  is  one  of 
the  world's  inspired  dreamers,   and  to  my 
notion  he  is  more  likely  to  aid  in  overturn- 
ing priestcraft,  than  to  place  himself  in  its 
ranks  as  a  bulwark  of  defence. 
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I  murmured  something  unintelligible  by 
way  of  reply :  my  father's  praise  of  the 
Breton  stranger  was  not  so  very  pleasing  to 
me  that  1  should  wish  to  encourage  him  in 
its  continuance.  We  soon  reached  our  own 
door,  and,  bidding  each  other  good-night, 
retired  at  once  to  rest.  But  all  through  my 
sleep  I  was  haunted  by  fragments  of  the 
violin  music  played  by  Heloise  St.  Cyr,  and 
scraps  of  the  verses  she  had  recited.  At  one 
time,  between  midnight  and  morning,  I 
dreamt  I  saw  her  standing  in  my  room, 
robed  in  a  white  shroud-like  garment ;  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  mine,  and,  as  I  looked,  her 
lips  parted,  and  she  said,  ^'  Elle  mourut ! " 
and  I  thought  she  meant  that  Pauline  was 
dead.  Struggling  to  escape  from  the  horror 
of  this  impression,  I  cried,  "  No,  no  !  she 
lives  !  She  is  mine  !  "  and,  making  a  violent 
effort,  I  fancied  I  had  awakened,  when  lo  ! 
the  curtain  at  my  window  seemed  to  move 
slowly  and  stealthily  back,  and  the  beautiful 
calm  face  of  Silvion  Guidel  stared  full  at  me, 
pallidly   illumined   by  the   moon  !      Again 
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I  started,  and  cried  out,  and  this  time  awoke 
myself  thoroughly.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  dashed  back  the  window-draperies ;  I 
threw  open  the  closed  shutters  ;  the  night 
was  one  of  sparkling  frosty  splendour ;  the 
stars  twinkled  in  their  glorious  millions 
above  my  head  ;  there  was  not  a  sound 
anywhere,  not  a  living  soul  to  be  seen  !  I 
returned  to  my  tossed  and  tumbled  couch, 
with  a  smile  at  my  own  absurd  visionary 
fancies,  and  in  my  heart  blaming  Heloise 
St.  Cyr  and  her  weird  violin  for  having 
conjured  them  up  in  my  usually  clear  and 
evenly-balanced  brain. 
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VII. 

On  the  far  horizon  of  mj  line  of  Hfe  there 
shines  a  waving,  ever-diminishing  gleam  of 
brightness  ;  I  know  it  to  be  the  hazy  reflec- 
tion of  my  bygone  glad  days  and  sweet 
memories,  and  when  I  shut  my  eyes  close 
and  send  my  thoughts  backward,  I  am 
almost  able  to  count  those  little  dazzling 
points  of  sunshine  sparkling  through  the 
gloom  that  now  encompasses  my  soul.  But 
though  brilliant  they  were  brief — brief  as 
the  few  stray  flashes  of  lightning  that  cross 
the  skies  on  a  hot  summer's  evening.  My 
inward  vision  aches  to  look  at  them ! — let 
them  be  swallowed  up  in  blackness,  I  say, 
and  let  me  never  more  remember  that  once 
I  was  happy !  For  remembrance  is  very 
bitter,  and  very  useless  as  well ;  to  play  out 
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one's  part  bravely  in  the  world,  I  have  said 
one  should  have  no  conscience  ;  but  it  is  far 
more  necessary  to  have  no  memory  !  Are 
there  any  poor  souls  wearing  on  forlornly 
towards  the  grave,  and  monotonously  per- 
forming the  daily  routine  of  life  without 
either  heart  or  zest  in  living  ?  Let  such 
look  back  to  the  time  when  the  world  first 
opened  out  before  their  inexperienced  gaze 
like  a  brilliant  arena  of  fair  fortune,  wherein 
they  fancied  they  might  win  the  chiefest 
prize,  and  then  they  will  understand  the 
meaning  of  spiritual  torture  !  Then  will 
the  mind  be  stretched  on  a  wrenching  rack 
of  thought ! — then  will  the  futile  tears  fill 
the  tired  eyes ;  then  will  the  passionate 
cravino^  for  death  become  more  and  more 
clamorous — death,  and  utter,  blessed  forget- 
fulness !  Ah !  if  one  could  only  be  sure 
that  we  do  forget  when  we  die ! — but  that 
is  just  what  I,  for  one,  cannot  count  upon. 
The  uncertainty  fills  me  with  horror !  I 
dare  not  allow  myself  to  dwell  upon  the 
idea  that  perhaps  I  may  sink   drowningly 
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from  the  dull  shores  of  life  into  a  tideless 
ocean  of  eternal  remembrance  !  I  dare  not, 
else  I  should  indeed  be  mad,  more  mad  than 
I  am  now  I  For  even  now  I  am  haunted  by 
faces  I  would  fain  forget ;  by  voices,  by 
pleading  eyes,  by  praying  hands  ;  and  anon, 
by  stark  rigid  forms,  dead  and  white  as 
marble,  with  the  awful  frozen  smile  of  death's 
unutterable  secret  carved  on  their  stiff  set 
lips !  And  yet  they  are  but  the  phantoms 
of  my  own  drugged  brain  ;  I  ought  to  know 
that  by  this  time  !  Let  me  strive  to  banish 
them ;  let  me  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  little, 
while  I  try  to  knot  together  the  broken 
threads  of  my  torn  Past. 

During  the  two  or  three  months  imme- 
diately following  my  betrothal  to  Pauline  de 
Charmilles,  I  think  I  must  have  been  the 
proudest,  most  contented,  perfectly  light- 
hearted  man  in  France.  No  cloud  marred 
my  joy ;  no  bitterness  nauseated  my  cup  of 
felicity.  All  things  smiled  upon  me,  and  in 
the  warm  expansion  of  my  nature,  1  had  at 
last  even  admitted  Silvion  Guidel  to  a  share 
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in  my  affections.     Truth  to  tell,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  resist  him ;  his  frank  friendliness  of 
behaviour     towards     me     made     me     feel 
ashamed    of   my   former    captiousness    and 
instinctive  dislike  of  him ;  and  by  degrees, 
we   became   as   close    intimates   as    it   was 
possible  for  two  young  men  to  be  who  were 
following  such  widely  different  professions. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  De  Char- 
milles,  and  was  frequently  invited  to  their 
house,    though    I  was   of   course  the  more 
constant  visitor ;  and  when,  after  spending 
the  evening  there,  we  took  our  leave,  we 
always  walked   part  of  the  way  home  to- 
gether.    I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
extreme    deference    and    almost   fastidious 
reserve    of    his    manner    to    Pauline ;    he 
seemed  rather  to  avoid  her  than  otherwise, 
and  to  consider  the  fact  of  her  engagement 
to  me   as  a  sort  of  title  to  command  his 
greater  respect.     He  was  not  half  so  con- 
strained with  Heloise  St.  Cyr  ;  he  talked  to 
her  freely,  led  her  into  arguments  on  litera- 
ture   and    music,    in    which    I   was    often 
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astonislied  to  observe  how  brilliantly  she 
shone  ;  lent  her  rare  old  books  now  and  then, 
and  wrote  down  for  her  from  memory  frag- 
ments of  old  Breton  songs  and  ballads,  airs 
which  she  afterwards  rendered  on  her  violin 
with  surpassing  pathos  and  skill.  One 
touching  little  unrhymed  ditty,  which  she 
recited  to  her  own  improvised  accompani- 
ment, I  remember  was  called  *'Le  Pauvre 
Clerc,"  and  ran  as  follows : — 

"  J'ai  perdu  mes  sabots  et  dechire  mes  pauvres  pieds, 
A  suivre  ma  douce  dans  les  champs,  dans  les  bois  ; 
La  pluie,  le  gresil,  et  la  glace, 
Ne  sont  point  un  obstacle  a  1  'amour  ! 

"  Ma  douce  est  jeune  comme  moi, 
Elle  n'a  pas  encore  vingt  ans  ; 

Elle  est  fraiche  et  jolie 
Ses  regards  sont  pleins  de  feu  ! 

Ses  paroles  charmantes  ! 
Elle  est  une  prison 

Ou  j'ai  enferme  mon  cceur  ! 

"  Je  ne  saurais  a  quoi  la  comparer  ; 
Sera-ce  a  la  petite  rose  blanche  qu'on  appelle  Rose- 
Marie  ? 
Petite  perle  des  jeunes  filles  ; 
Fleur  de  lis  entre  les  fleurs  ; 
Elle  s'ouvre  aujourd'hui,  et  elle  se  fermera  demain 
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"  En  vous  faisant  la  cour,  ma  douce,  j'ai  ressemble 
Au  rossignol  perche  sur  le  rameau  d'aubepine  ; 
QuaDd   il  veut  s'endormir,   les    epines  le   piquent, 
alors 
II  s'eleve  a  la  cime  de  I'arbre  et  se  met  a  chanter  ! 

"  Mon  etoile  est  fatale, 

Mon  etat  est  contre  natm-e, 
Je  n'ai  eu  dans  ce  monde 

Que  des  peines  a  endurer, 
Je  suis  comme  une  ame  dans  les  flammes  du  purga- 

toire, 
Nul  Chretien  sur  la  terre  qui  me  veuille  du  bien  ! 

"  II  n'y  a  personne  qui  ait  eu  autant  a  souffrir 
A  votre  sujet  que  moi  depuis  ma  naissance  ; 
Aussi  je  vous  supplie  a  deux  genoux 
Et  au  nom  de  Dieu  d'avoir  pitie  de  votre  clerc  !  " 

It  was  exceedingly  simple  and  yet  pecu- 
liarly mournful ;  so  much  so,  that  the  first 
time  we  heard  Heloise's  rendering  of  it,  I  saw, 
somewhat  to  my  concern,  big  tears  welling 
up  in  my  pretty  Pauline's  eyes  and  falling 
one  by  one  on  her  clasped  hands.  Guidel 
was  standing  near  her  at  the  time,  and  he 
too  seemed  sincerely  troubled  by  her  emo- 
tion. Bending  towards  her,  he  said,  with  a 
faint  smile — 
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"  Are  you  crying  for  *  le  pauvre  clerc, 
mademoiselle  ?      Surely   he    is    not   worth 
such  tears ! " 

I  smiled  also,  and  took  my  betrothed's 
unresisting  hand  tenderly  in  my  own. 

"  She  is  very  sensitive,"  I  said  gently. 
"  She  is  a  little  angel-harp  that  responds 
sympathetically  to  everything." 

But  here  Pauline  hastily  dried  her  eyes, 
pressed  my  hand,  and  went  quietly  away, 
and  when  she  came  back  again,  she  was 
radiant  and  bright  as  ever. 

The  Feast  of  Noel  and  the  gay  Jour  de 
I'An  had  been  marked  to  Pauline  by  the 
very  large  number  of  valuable  presents  and 
floral  souvenirs  she  received.  All  her  friends 
knew  she  was  "  fiangee,"  and  countless  con- 
gratulations and  "  etrennes  "  were  poured 
upon  her.  But  she  had  grown  either 
slightly  hlasee  or  philosophical,  for  she 
evinced  none  of  her  former  child-like  delight 
at  the  big  baskets  and  boxes  of  honhons 
given  to  her  ; — even  a  goodly  round  hamper 
of  gilded  wicker-work,  wreathed  with  violets 
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and    packed    close    with    her    once -adored 
"  marrons  glacdes,"  failed  to  excite  her  to 
any  great  enthusiasm.     On  the  morning  of 
the  Jour  de  VAn,  I  had  sent  her  a  fanci- 
fully-designed   osier  gondola  full  of  roses, 
and  a  necklace  of  pearls  ;  and  of  all  her 
gifts  this  had  seemed  to  please  her  most, 
much  to  my  delight.     Silvion  Guidel  had 
contented  himself  with  simply  wishing  her 
happiness  in  his  usual  serious  and  earnest 
fashion,  and  for  the  New  Year  he  had  oflfered 
her   no   token   save   a  large    and    spotless 
cluster  of  the  lilies  of  St.  John.     She  had 
shown  me  these,  with  rather  a  wistful  look, 
so  I  fancied,  and  had  asked  me  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  place  them  in  a  vase 
near  the  Virgin's  statue  in  her  own  little 
private  oratory  ?    I  agreed  ;  I  never  attached 
importance      to      the      girlishly  -  romantic 
notions  I  knew  she  had  on  the  subject  of 
religion ;  in  fact,  I  thought  with  her,  that 
such  pure,  white,    sacred-looking   blossoms 
were  much  more  fitted  for  an  altar  than  a 
drawing-room.     And  so  she  put  them  there, 
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and  I  encouraged  and  approved  the  act — 
like  a  fool !  Those  lilies  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  most  honoured  place  in  her 
sleeping-chamber — to  send  out  their  odours 
to  mingle  with  every  breath  she  drew — to 
instil  their  insidious  message  through  her 
maiden-dreams  ! — ah  Grod  ! — if  I  had  only 
known  ! 

With  the  passing  of  the  worst  part  of 
winter,  just  towards  the  close  of  March, 
Helo'ise  St.  Cyr  was  summoned  to  see  her 
mother  who  was  thought  to  be  dangerously 
ill.  The  night  before  she  left  for  Nor- 
mandy, I  was  spending  a  couple  of  hours  at 
the  De  Charmilles' — there  was  no  visitor 
that  evening  there  but  myself,  and  I  was 
now  accounted  almost  one  of  the  family. 
I  thought  she  looked  very  weary  and 
anxious,  but  attributed  this  solely  to  the 
bad  news  she  had  received  from  her  native 
home.  I  was  therefore  rather  surprised, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  Pauline's  absence 
from  the  room  for  a  few  moments,  she  came 
hurriedly  up  to  me  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 
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'*  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Monsieur 
Gaston,"  she  said,  with,  an  odd  hesitation 
and  fluttered  nervousness  of  manner.  '^  You 
cannot  imagine  how  unhappy  I  am  at  being 
obliged  to  leave  Pauline  just  now  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  can  quite  understand  it !  "  I 
replied  quickly,  for  I  entirely  sympathized 
in  such  a  grief,  which  to  me  would  have 
been  insupportable.  "  But  let  us  hope  you 
will  not  be  absent  long." 

"  I  hope  not — I  fervently  hope  not !  " 
she  murmured,  her  voice  trembling  a  little. 
"  But,  M.  Gaston,  you  will  not  let  Pauline 
be  too  much  alone  ?  You  will  visit  her 
every  day,  and  see  her  as  often  as  possible  ?" 

I  smiled.  '^You  may  rely  upon  that!" 
I  answered.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  Heloise  !  " 
— for  I  called  her  Heloise  now,  as  the  others 
did — "  I  am  not  likely  to  neglect  her  !  " 

"  No,  of  course  not !  "  she  said,  in  the 
same  low  nervous  accents.  "  Yet,  she  is 
not  quite  herself  just  now,  I  fancy ;  a  little 
morbid  perhaps  and  unstrung.  She  often 
sheds   tears    for — for   nothing,    you    know, 
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and  I  think  she  gives  way  to  too  much 
rehgion.  Oh,  you  laugh  !  "  for  I  had  been 
unable  to  resist  a  smile  at  this  suggestion 
of  my  little  darling's  excess  of  devotion.  I 
knew  the  reason,  I  thought  ! — she  was  pray- 
ing for  me !  "  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
natural  in  one  so  young,  and  I  would  give 
anything  to  be  able  to  stay  with  her,  and 
watch  over  her  a  little,  instead  of  going  to 
Normandy !  She  used  not  to  be  so  over- 
particular about  her  religious  duties — and 
now  she  never  misses  early  mass ;  she  is  up 
and  out  of  doors  while  I  am  yet  asleep,  and 
she  is  quite  cross  if  we  try  to  keep  her 
away  from  Benediction.  And  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  attend  M.  Vaudron's 
church  ahvays ;  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

She  looked  full  at  me ;  but  I  could  per- 
ceive no  under-drift  of  meaning  in  her 
words.  To  my  mind  everything  Pauline 
did  or  chose  to  do  was  perfection. 

"  She  is  fond  of  good  old  Vaudron,"  I 
replied;  ^' we  are  all  fond  of  him;  and  if 
you  ask  me  frankly,  I  think  I  would  rather 
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she  went  to  his  church  than  to  any  other. 
You  are  over- anxious,  Heloise — the  news  of 
your  mother's  illness  has  quite  unstrung 
you.  Don't  be  nervous  ;  Pauline  is  the  idol 
of  our  hearts  ;  we  shall  all  take  extra  care  of 
her  while  you  are  absent." 

"  I  hope  you  will  take  extra  care  ! "  she 
said,  with  strange,  almost  passionate  earnest- 
ness.    "  I  pray  to  God  you  will !  " 

Her  words  impressed  me  very  un- 
pleasantly for  the  moment ;  what  an  un- 
comfortable creature  she  was,  I  thought, 
with  her  great,  flashing  grey-green  eyes, 
and  pale  classic  features,  on  which  the  light 
of  a  burning  inward  genius  sent  a  weird 
unearthly  glow  !  Just  then  Pauline  came 
back,  so  she  broke  off  her  conversation  with 
me  abruptly,  and  on  the  following  morning 
she  had  gone. 

Some  few  days  after  her  departure  I 
jestingly  broached  the  subject  of  this  "  too 
much  religion"  to  my  young ^anc^e. 

"  So  you  go  to  mass  every  morning,  like 
a  good  little  girl  ?  "  I  said  merrily,  twisting 
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one  of  her  rich  brown  curls  round  my  finger 
as  I  spoke. 

She  started.  "How  did  you  know  that  ? '' 

"  Heloise  told  me,  before  she  went  away. 
Why,  you  don't  mind  my  knowing  it,  do 
you  ?  It  is  very  right  of  you  and  very 
proper ;  but  doesn't  it  make  you  get  up  too 
early  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  never  sleep  much  after  day- 
break," she  answered,  her  face  flushing  a 
little. 

"  Like  the  daisy,  awake  at  sunrise  ! "  I 
said  laughingly.  "  Well,  I  must  reform, 
and  be  good  too.  Shall  I  meet  you  at 
church  to-morrow  for  instance  ?  " 

''  If  you  wish  !  "  she  replied  quietly. 

She  was  so  very  serious  about  it  that  I 
did  not  like  to  pursue  the  question  further ; 
some  of  her  parents'  religious  scruples  were 
no  doubt  her  heritage,  I  thought,  and  I  had 
no  inclination  to  offend  them  by  any  undue 
levity.  Keligion  is  becoming  to  a  woman ; 
a  beautiful  girl  praying,  is  the  only  idea  the 
world  can  give  of  what  God's  angels  may  be. 
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The  morrow  came,  and  I  did  not  go  to 
church  as  I  had  intended,  having  overslept 
myself.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
happened  to  meet  M.  Vaudron,  and  to  him 
I  mentioned  Pauline's  regular  attendance  at 
his  early  mass.  The  good  man's  brow 
clouded,  and  he  looked  exceedingly  puzzled. 

"  That  is  strange  ! — very  strange  !  "  he 
remarked  musingly.  "  I  must  be  getting 
very  short-sighted,  or  else  the  dear  child 
must  keep  very  much  in  the  background  of 
the  church,  for  I  never  see  her  except  on 
Sundays,  when  she  comes  with  her  father 
and  mother.  Early  mass,  you  say  ?  There 
are  several : — the  first  one  is  at  six  o'clock, 
when  my  nephew  assists  me  as  deacon ;  the 
next  at  seven,  when  I  have  the  usual 
attendant  to  help  me  officiate,  for  at  that 
time  Silvion  goes  for  a  long  walk.  He  is 
accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in 
Brittany,  and  he  does  not  get  enough  of  it 
here.  It  must  be  at  seven  that  the  pretty 
one  slips  in  to  pray ;  she  would  hardly  come 
earlier.      Ah   well ;    it  is  easy  for  my  old 
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eyes  to  miss  her  then,  for  my  sacred  duties 
take  up  all  my  attention.  She  is  a  good 
child, — a  sweet  and  virtuous  one  ;  thou 
should'st  be  very  proud  of  her,  Gaston  !  " 

"  And  am  I  not  so  ? "  I  responded 
laughingly.  ''  I  should  love  her  and  be 
proud  of  her,  even — do  not  be  shocked,  mon 
pere ! — even  if  she  never  went  to  mass  at 
all !  " 

He  shook  his  head  with  much  pious 
severity  at  this  audacious  declaration,  but 
could  not  quite  repress  a  kindly  smile  all 
the  same ;  then  we  shook  hands  cordially 
and  parted. 

The  next  day  I  did  manage  to  rouse 
myself  in  time  for  the  seven  o'clock  mass, 
and  I  arrived  at  the  little  church  in  a 
pleasurable  state  of  excitement,  thinking 
what  a  surprise  my  appearance  would  be  to 
Pauline.  To  my  intense  disappointment, 
however,  she  was  not  there !  There  were 
very  few  people  present,  two  or  three 
market-women  and  an  old  widow  in  the 
deepest    mourning,    being    the    most    con- 
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spicuous  members  of  the  congregation. 
Immediately  after  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host,  I  slipped  out,  and,  hurrying  home, 
wrote  a  little  note  to  my  truant  betrothed, 
telling  her  how  I  had  been  to  mass  hoping 
to  meet  her,  and  how  I  had  missed  her  after 
all.  Later  in  the  day  I  called  to  see  her, 
and  found  her  in  one  of  her  radiant  laughing 
moods. 

"Fauvre  gargoii  /"  she  playfully  exclaimed, 
throwinof  her  arms  about  me.  ''  What  a 
dreadful  thing  for  thee  to  have  risen  so 
early,  all  for  nothing  !  I  did  not  go  to 
church  at  all ;  I  stayed  in  bed  for  I  was 
sleepy  ;  in  fact,  I  am  getting  very  lazy  again, 
and  once  lazy,  helas  ! — I  shall  cease  to  be 
religious  ! " 

She  sighed,  and  assumed  a  demurely 
penitent  air  ;  I  laughed,  and  kissed  her,  and 
soon,  in  the  charm  of  her  conversation  and 
the  fascination  of  her  company,  forgot  my 
little  disappointment  of  the  morning.  When 
I  left  her,  I  was  convinced  that  her  fancy 
for    attending    early   mass    regularly     had 
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passed,  like  all  the  passiDg  fancies  of  a  very 
young  imaginative  girl,  and  I  thought  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

Just  about  this  time  my  father  was 
suddenly  compelled  to  go  to  London  on 
business  connected  with  certain  large 
financial  speculations,  in  which  our  firm 
was  concerned,  both  for  ourselves  and 
others.  He  calculated  on  being  absent 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  with  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result,  that,  while  he 
was  away,  all  the  work  of  superintending 
our  Paris  banking-house,  fell  entirely  on 
my  hands.  I  was  busy  from  morning  until 
night ;  I  had  indeed  so  little  leisure  of  my 
own,  that  I  could  seldom  spare  more  than 
the  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  for  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  Pauline's  society. 
I  had  such  rare  and  brief  glimpses  of  her 
that  I  was  quite  restless  and  wretched  about 
it ;  the  more  so,  as  Heloise  St.  Cyr  s  parting 
words  often  recurred  to  me  with  uncom- 
fortable persistency  ;  but  nevertheless,  my 
work  had  to  be  done,  and,  after  all,  each 
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time  I  did  visit  my  beautiful  betrothed,  I 
found  her  in  such  blithe,  almost  wild  spirits, 
and  always  looking  so  lovely  and  brilliant, 
that  I  blamed  myself  for  giving  way  to  any 
anxiety  on  her  behalf.  Besides,  we  were  to 
be  married  at  the  beo:innino;  of  June,  and  it 
was  now  close  on  the  end  of  April.  The 
Comtesse  de  Charmilles  was  pleasantly 
occupied  with  the  ordering  and  preparing 
of  the  marriage-trousseaux,  and  a  few  stray 
wedding-gifts  had  already  arrived.  I  was 
mounting  securely  upwards  to  the  very 
summit  of  joy,  so  I  thought  1 — I  little 
imao^ined  I  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  I 

During  this  period  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Silvion  Guidel.  He  used  to  call  for  me  at 
our  Bank  of  an  afternoon  and  walk  home 
with  me ;  and  as  I  was  rather  lonely  in  the 
big  old  house  at  Neuilly,  now  that  my 
father  was  absent,  he  would  give  me  many 
ao  occasional  hour  of  his  company,  talking 
on  various  subjects  such  as  he  knew  were 
interesting  to  my  particular  turn  of  mind. 
He   had   the   most   vivid   and    intellectual 
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comprehension  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
and  his  conversation  had  always  that 
brilliancy  and  point  which  makes  spoken 
language  almost  as  fascinating  as  the  neatly 
turned  and  witty  phrases  written  by  some 
author,  whose  style  is  his  chief  charm.  And 
sometimes,  when  I  was  obliged  to  turn  to 
my  work  and  absorb  myself  in  hard  and 
dry  calculations,  Guidel  would  still  remain 
with  me,  quite  silent,  sitting  in  a  chair  near 
the  window,  his  head  leaning  back,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  delicate  spring- 
time leafao:e  of  the  trees  outside.  I  would 
often  glance  up  and  see  him  thus,  gravely 
engrossed  in  his  own  thoughts,  with  that 
serious  musing  smile  on  his  lips,  that  was 
like  the  smile  of  some  youthful  poet  who 
contemplates  how  to  evolve 

"  Beautiful  things  made  new 
For  the  delight  of  the  sky-children  f  "  * 

And,  worst  confession  of  all,  I  think,  that 
I  have  to  make,  I  learnt  to  love  him  !  I — • 
even    I !       A   peculiar   sense    of    revering 

*  Keats. 
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tenderness  stirred  me  whenever  lie,  with  his 
beautiful  calm  face  and  saintly  expression, 
came  into  the  room  where  I  sat  alone, 
fagged  out  with  the  day's  labour,  and  laying 
his  two  hands  affectionately  on  my  shoulders, 
said — 

"  Still  working  hard,  Beauvais  !  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  so  absolutely  conscientious ! 
Rest,  mon  ami ! — rest  a  little,  if  not  for  your 
own  sake,  then  for  the  sake  of  your  fair 
fiancee,  who  will  grieve  to  see  you  over- 
wearied ! " 

I  used  to  feel  quite  touched  by  such 
friendly  solicitude  on  his  part ;  and  not  only 
touched,  but  grateful  as  well,  for  the  ready 
manner  in  which  he  seemed  at  once  to 
comprehend  and  enter  into  my  feelings. 
I  was  a  sensitive  sort  of  fellow  in  those 
days,  quick  to  respond  to  kindness,  and 
equally  quick  to  resent  injustice.  But  it 
was  I  who  had  been  unjust  in  the  case  of 
Silvion  Guidel,  I  thought ;  I  had  disliked 
him  at  first  without  any  cause,  and  now  I 
frequently  reproached  myself  for  this,  and 
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wondered  how  I  could  ever  have  been  so 
unreasonable  !  Yet,  though  first  impressions 
are  sometimes  erroneous,  I  believe  there  is 
a  balance  in  favour  of  their  correctness.  If 
a  singular  antipathy  seizes  you  for  a 
particular  person  at  first  sight,  no  matter 
how  foolish  it  may  seem,  you  may  be  almost 
sure  that  there  is  something  in  your  two 
natures  that  is  destined  to  remain  in  constant 
opposition.  You  may  conquer  it  for  a  time  ; 
it  may  even  change,  as  it  did  in  my  case,  to 
profound  aff"ection  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  spring  up  again  with  tenfold  strength 
and  deadliness ;  the  reason  of  your  first 
aversion  will  be  made  painfully  manifest, 
and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  doubly  bitter 
because  of  the  love  that  for  a  brief  while 
sweetened  it.  I  say  I  loved  Silvion  Guidel  I 
— and  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  that 
love,  I  afterwards  measured  the  intensity  of 
my  hate  ! 
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VIll. 

A  BRILLIANT  May  had  begun  in  Paris ;  the 
foliage  was  all  in  its  young  beauty  of  pale- 
green  sprouting  leaf;  the  Champs  Elysees 
were  bright  with  flowers,  and  the  gay  city 
looked  its  loveliest.  My  father  was  still 
delayed  by  his  affairs  in  England  ;  but  I 
knew  he  would  not  remain  away  much 
longer  now,  as  he  was  good-naturedly 
anxious  to  relieve  me  of  some  of  the  more 
onerous  cares  of  business  before  the  time 
for  my  marriage  came  too  close  at  hand. 
Heloise  St.  Cyr  was  also  expected  back 
daily  ;  her  mother  had  recovered,  and  she 
had,  therefore,  nothing  to  detain  her  any 
longer  in  Normandy.  Pauline  told  me  this 
new^s  ;  and  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  seem  at 
all  over-enthusiastic  concerninir  her  cousin's 
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return.  Like  a  fool,  I  flattered  myself  that 
this  was  because  /  had  now  become  the 
first  in  her  affections,  and  that,  as  a  perfectly 
natural  consequence,  the  once-adored  Heloise 
was  bound  to  occupy  a  lower  and  vastly 
inferior  place.  I  was  full  of  my  own  joy, 
my  own  triumph  ;  and  I  was  blind  to  any- 
thing else  but  these.  True,  I  did  remark 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  during  my  visits  to 
her,  that  my  fiancee  was  sometimes  not  quite 
so  brilliant  as  usual ;  that  there  was  a  certain 
transparency  and  ethereal  delicacy  about  her 
features  that  was  suggestive  of  hidden  suf- 
fering ;  that  her  deep  blue  eyes  seemed 
larger  than  they  used  to  be — larger,  darker, 
and  more  intense  in  their  wistfulness  of 
expression ;  that  now  and  then  her  lips 
quivered  pathetically  when  I  kissed  her, 
and  that  there  were  moments  when  she 
appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  tears.  But 
I  attributed  all  these  signs  of  subdued 
emotion  to  the  nervous  excitement  a  young 
girl  would  naturally  feel  at  the  swift  hourly 
approach  of  her  marriage-day.     I  knew  .^he 
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was  exceedingly  sensitive ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  ratlier  looked  forward  to  the  return 
of  Heloise,  as  I  felt  certain  that  she,  with 
her  womanly  tact,  quiet  ways,  and  strong 
tenderness  for  Pauline  would,  by  her  very 
presence  in  the  house,  do  much  to  soothe 
my  little  betrothed's  highly-strung  and  over- 
wrouofht  condition,  and  would  also  take  a 
great  deal  of  the  fatigue  of  preparation  for 
the  w^edding  off  her  hands.  Still,  I  did  not 
really  think  very  deeply  about  it  any  way ; 
and  I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  one  after- 
noon, when,  on  calling  to  leave  some  flowers 
for  Pauline  en  jpassant,  the  servant  begged 
me  to  enter  and  wait  in  the  drawing-room 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  Comtesse  de 
Charmilles  had  expressed  a  particular  wish 
to  see  me  alone  on  a  matter  of  importance. 
I  crossed  the  familiar  threshold  I  remember 
that  day  with  a  strange  dull  sensation  at 
my  heart ;  and  as  the  doors  of  the  great 
salon  were  thrown  open  for  me,  a  shiver 
seized  me  as  though  it  were  winter  instead 
of  spring.     The  room  looked  bare  and  blank 
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in  spite  of  its  rich  furniture  and  adornment. 
No  Pauline  came  tripping  in  to  greet  me, 
and  I  stood,  liat  in  hand,  leaning  against 
the  edge  of  the  grand  piano,  gazing  blankly 
through  the  window,  and  wondering  foolishly 
to  myself  why  the  gardener,  usually  so  neat, 
had  left  a  heap  of  the  past  winter's  dead 
leaves  in  one  corner  of  the  outside  gravel- 
path  !  There  they  were,  an  ugly  brown 
pile  of  them ;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
light  May  wind  fluttered  them,  blowing  two 
or  three  off  to  whirl  like  dark  blots  against 
the  clear  blue  sky.  I  was  still  monotonously 
meditating  on  this  trifle,  and  comparing 
those  swept-up  emblems  of  decay  wdth  the 
cluster  of  rich  dewy  red  roses  I  had  just 
brought  for  my  fiancee,  and  which  I  had 
laid  carefully  down  on  a  side  table  near  me, 
when  the  door  w^as  opened  softly  and  closed 
again  with  equal  care,  and  the  Comtesse 
de  Charmilles  approached.  She  looked 
w^orn  and  anxious,  and  there  was  a  puzzled 
pain  and  sorrow  in  her  eyes  that  filled  me 
with  alarm.     I  caught  my  breath. 
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''  Pauline — is  she  ill  ?  "  I  faltered,  dread- 
ing I  knew  not  what. 

"  She  is  not  well,"  began  the  Comtesse 
gently,  then  paused. 

My  heart  beat  violently. 

"It  is  somethins^  dano-erous  ?     You  have 

sent   for  a  physician  ?      You • "      Here 

my  attempted  self-control  gave  way,  and  I 
exclaimed,  "  Let  me  see  her  !  I  must — I 
will !  Madame,  I  have  the  right  to  see  her ! 
Why  do  you  hinder  me  ?  " 

The  Comtesse  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm 
in  a  pacifying  manner,  and  smiled  a  little 
forcedly. 

"  Be  tranquil,  Gaston.  There  is  nothing 
serious  the  matter.  To-day,  it  is  true, 
she  is  not  well ;  she  has  been  weeping 
violently,  loauvre  enfant ! — such  tears  !  " — 
and  the  mother's  voice  quivered  slightly  as 
she  spoke — "  I  have  asked  her  a  hundred 
times  the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  she 
assures  me  it  is  nothing — always  nothing. 
But  I  think  there  must  be  some  reason  ; 
she,  who  is  generally  so  bright  and  happy, 
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would  scarcely  weep  so  long  and  piteously 
without  cause, — and  this  is  why  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you,  monjils, — to  ask  you, — is  the 
love  between  you  both  as  ^reat  as  ever  ?  " 

I  stared  at  her,  amazed.  What  a  silly 
woman  she  was,  1  thought,  to  make  such 
an  odd  and  altogether  unnecessary  inquiry  ! 

"  Most  assuredly  it  is,  madame  !  "  I  re- 
plied, with  emphatic  earnestness.  *'  It  is 
even  greater  on  my  part, — and  of  her  tender- 
ness I  have  never  had  a  moment's  occasion 
to  doubt.  That  she  sheds  tears  at  all  is  of 
itself  distressing  news  to  me, — but  never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  girls  will  often  weep 
for  nothing,  especially  when  they  are  a 
little  over-strung  and  unduly  excited,  as 
Pauline  may  be  at  the  present  time.  She 
probably  reflects, — with  a  very  natural  re- 
gret, for  which  I  should  be  the  last  to  blame 
her, — that  very  soon  she  will  have  to  leave 
her  home  and  your  fostering  care ; — the 
change  from  girlhood  to  marriage  is  a  very 
serious  one, — and  being  sensitive,  she  has 
perhaps  thought  more  deeply  about  it  than 

VOL.  I.  10 
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we  imagine  " — here  I  paused,  embarrassed 
and  concerned,  for  I  saw  two  big  drops 
roll  slowly  down  the  mother's  cheeks,  and 
glisten  in  the  folds  of  her  rich  silk  robe. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  that," — she  said,  in  low 
tremulous  accents.  "  I  have  thought  so 
myself; — yet  every  now  and  then  I  have 
had  the  idea — a  very  foolish  one  no  doubt, — 
that  perhaps  the  child  is  secretly  unhappy ! 
But  if  you  assure  me  that  all  is  well  be- 
tween you,  then  I  must  be  mistaken. 
Pardon  my  anxiety  !  "  and  she  extended  her 
hand,  which  I  took  and  kissed  respectfully 
— "we  have  all  had  too  much  to  do,  I  fancy, 
while  our  dear  Heloi'se  has  been  away, 
and  "• — here  she  smiled  more  readily — "  it 
is  possible  we  are  all  morbid  in  conse 
quence  !  At  any  rate,  next  time  you  are 
alone  with  Pauline,  will  you  ask  her  to 
confide  in  you,  if  indeed  there  is  anything 
vexing  her  usually  sweet  and  serene  nature  ? 
Some  mere  trifle  may  have  put  her  out, — 
a  trifle  exaggerated  by  her  fancy,  which 
we,  knowing  of,  may  be  able  to  set  right 
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instantly  —  and     surely     that    would     be 
well ! " 

The  generally  dignified  and  rather  austere 
looking  lady  was  quite  softened  into  plain- 
tiveness  by  her  eager  and  tender  maternal 
solicitude,  and  I  admired  her  for  it.  Kissing 
her  hand  again,  I  promised  to  do  as  she 
asked. 

"  But  cannot  I  see  Pauline  to-day  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  No,  Gaston, — it  is  better  not !  "  she 
answered.  "  The  poor  little  thing  is  quite 
worn  out  with  crying, — she  is  exhausted, 
and  is  now  upon  her  bed  asleep.  I  will 
give  her  those  roses  when  she  wakes, — they 
are  for  her,  are  they  not  ?  " 

I  assented  eagerly,  and  brought  them  to 
her, — she  took  them,  and  bade  me  "  au 
revoir  !  " 

"  To-morrow  come  and  see  Pauline,"  she 
said.  "  I  will  tell  her  to  expect  thee.  We 
will  prepare  a  pretty  '  th^  a  1' Anglaise '  in 
the  little  morning-room, — and  thou  wilt  be 
able  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  trouble." 
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'^If  there  is  any  trouble!"  I  rejoined, 
half  smiling. 

"  True  !  If  there  is !  If  there  is  not, 
then  thou  must  tell  her  she  is  a  foolish  little 
girl,  and  frightens  us  all  without  reason. 
A  demam!" 

Carefully  carrying  the  roses  I  had  brought, 
she  left  the  room  with  a  kindly  nod  of  fare- 
well,— and  I  went  home  to  get  through  some 
work  I  was  bound  to  finish  before  the  next 
mornino:.     I  found  Silvion  Guidel  awaitino: 
me,  and  I  hailed  his  presence  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  for  my  own  thoughts  harassed  me  ; 
and,  just  to  unburden  my  mind,  I  told  him 
all  about  Pauline  and  her  tears.     He  moved 
away  to  the  window  while  I  was  speaking — 
we  were  in  my  father's  library — and  looked 
out    at    the    trees    in  front   of  the   house. 
As  he  had  deliberately  turned  his  back  to 
me,   I  took  his   action   as  a  sign  of  indif- 
ference. 

"  Are  you  listening  ?  "  I  asked,  with  some 
testiness. 

"  Listening  ?     With  both  ears  and  with 
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the  very  spirit  of  attention  ! "  he  replied, 
changing  his  attitude  abruptly  and  confront- 
ing me.  "  What  the  devil  would  you  have 
me  do  ? " 

I  almost  bounced  out  of  my  chair,  so 
startled  was  I  at  this  sort  of  language  from 
his  lips !  Meeting  my  surprised  gaze,  he 
laughed  aloud, — a  ringing  laugh  which, 
though  clear,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  touch 
of  wildness  in  it. 

"  Don't  look  so  thunderstruck,  Beauvais  ! 
I  said,  '  the  devil ' ! — and  why  should  I  not 
say  it  ?  The  devil  is  as  important  a  person- 
age as  the  Creator  in  our  perpetual  Divina 
Commedia.  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil !  Three  good  things,  Beauvais ! — three 
positively  existent  tempting  things  1 — no 
chimeras  ! — three  fight  able  enemies  that  we 
have  to  wrestle  with  and  grapple  at  the 
throats  of  till  we  get  them  down  under  our 
feet  and  kill  them  ! — aye,  even  if  we  kill 
ourselves  in  the  struggle  !  The  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil !  Mon  Dieu !  I  wonder 
which  is  the  strongest  of  the  three  !  " 
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I  could  not  answer  him  for  a  moment, 
I  was  so  completely  taken  aback  by  his 
strange  manner.  The  soft  grey  light  of  the 
deepening  dusk  fell  on  his  face,  mingling 
with  the  warmer  glow  of  the  shaded  lamp 
above  our  heads, — and  I  saw  to  my  wonder 
and  concern  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
undergoing  some  poignant  physical  suffer- 
ings,— that  there  were  dark  lines  under  his 
eyes, — and  that  there  was  a  preternaturally 
brilliant  flush  on  his  cheeks  which  seemed 
to  me  to  denote  fever. 

"  Do  you  know,  Guidel,  you  are  talking 
very  oddly  ? "  I  said  at  last,  watching  him 
narrowly.  "  You  are  not  yourself  at  all ! 
What's  the  matter  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

^'111?  Ma  foil — not  I  !  I  am  well,  mon 
ami, — well,  and  in  astonishingly  cheerful 
spirits  !  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  I  am  almost  too  merry  for — 
for  a  _^9ri€6"^  ?  Listen,  Beauvais  !  " — and, 
approaching  me,  he  laid  his  two  hands  on 
my  shoulders, — such  burning  hands  !  — I  felt 
more  than    ever    certain  that   he   must    be 
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going  to  have  some  feverish  malady —  "  I 
have  a  secret ! — and  I  will  confide  it  to  you  ! 
It  is  this, — Paris  is  making  a  fool  of  me  !  I 
have  got  the  city's  madness  into  my  veins  ! 
— I  am  learnino^  to  love  lio'ht  and  colour  and 
gay  music  and  song  and  dance, — and  the 
wildly  beautiful  eyes  of  women  ! — eyes  that 
are  blue  and  passionate  and  pleading  and 
that  make  one's  heart  ache  for  unuttered 
and  unutterable  joys  !  You  stare  at  me 
amazed ! — but  is  there  anything  so  wonderful 
in  the  fact  that  I,  young,  strong,  and  full  of 
life, — should  all  at  once  feel  myself  turning 
reneo^ade  to  the  vocation  I  have  been 
trained  to  adopt  ?  Do  you  know — can  you 
imagine,  Beauvais,  what  it  is  to  be  a  priest  ? 
— to  meditate  on  things  that  human  sight 
can  never  see,  and  human  ears  never  hear, — 
to  shut  oneself  out  utterly  from  the  sweet 
ways  of  the  less  devout  existence, — to  con- 
secrate one's  entire  body  and  soul  to  a  vast 
Invisible  that  never  speaks,  that  never 
answers,  that  gives  no  sign  of  either  refusal 
or    acquiescence    to    the    most    passionate 
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prayers, — to  resign  a  thousand  actual  joys 
for  the  far-off  dream  of  heaven, — to  sternly 
put  away  the  touch  of  loving  lips,  the  clasp 
of  loving  hands, — to  cut  all  natural  affections 
down  at  one  blow,  as  a  reaper  cuts  a  sheaf 
of  corn, — to  become  a  human  tomb  for  one's 
own  buried  soul, — to  die  to  the  world  and 
to  live  for  God  !  But, — the  world  is  here, 
Beauvais  ! —  and  God  is — Where  ?  " 

His  words  touched  me  most  profoundly, — 
1  understood — or  I  thouo-ht  I  understood — 

o 

his  condition  of  mind,  and  I  certainly  could 
not  deem  it  unnatural.  A  man  such  as  he 
was,  not  only  in  the  early  prime  of  life, 
but  gifted  with  rare  intellectual  ability 
far  above  the  ordinary  calibre,  needs 
must  wake  up  at  one  time  or  another  to 
the  fact  that  the  vocation  of  priest  was  at 
its  best  but  a  melancholy  and  limited 
career.  So  this  was  what  troubled  him  ! — 
this  was  the  chagrin  that  secretly  fretted 
his  soul,  and  gave  this  touch  of  wildness  to 
his  behaviour  !  I  hastened  to  sympathize 
with  him ; — and,  taking  his  hands  from  my 
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shoulders,  pressed  tliem  cordially  in  my 
own. 

"  Mon  clier,  if  these  are  your  real  feelings 
on  the  subject" — I  said  earnestly — ^*' why 
not  made  a  frank  confession  of  them,  not  only 
to  me,  but  to  everybody  concerned  ?  Your 
uncle,  for  instance,  is  far  too  sensible  and 
broad-minded  a  man  to  wish  to  persuade 
you  into  the  Church  against  your  true 
inclinations, — and  if  Paris  has,  as  you  say, 
worked  a  change  in  you,  depend  upon  it,  it 
is  all  for  the  best  !  You  are  destined  for 
greater  things  than  the  preaching  of  old 
doctrines  to  people,  who,  in  these  days  of 
advanced  thought,  will,  no  matter  how 
eloquent  you  are,  never  believe  half  of  what 
you  say.  Shake  off  your  shackles,  Guidel, 
and  be  a  free  man  ; — shape  your  own  future  ! 
— with  such  splendid  capabilities  as  yours, 
it  needs  must  be  a  fair  and  prosperous 
one  ! 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  and  smiled. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Beauvais  !  "  he  said 
softly — "  as  kind  and  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
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I  have  met !  I  wish — I  wish  to  God  I  had 
your  cleanness  of  conscience  !  " 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this  remark. 
Had  he  been  frequenting  low  company,  and 
disporting  himself  with  the  painted  harridans 
in  the  common  dancing-saloons  of  Paris  ? — 
and  was  he  tormenting  himself  with  scruples 
born  of  his  strict  education  and  religious 
discipline  ?  Whatever  the  reason,  it  was 
evident  he  was  very  ill  at  ease.  Suddenly, 
as  though  making  a  resolved  end  of  his 
mental  perplexity,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Bah  !  what  nonsense  I  have  been  talk- 
ing !  It  is  a  foolish  frenzy  that  has  seized 
me,  Beauvais, — nothing  more  !  I  must 
be  a  priest  !  I  look  it,  so  people  say  ; — 
my  mother  has  set  her  heart  upon  it, — my 
father  stakes  his  eternal  welfare  on  my 
sanctification  ! — the  ]3rior  of  St.  Xavier's  at 
Eennes  has  written  of  me  to  the  Holy 
Father  as  one  of  the  most  promising  scions 
of  the  Church  ; — all  this  preparation  must 
not  go  for  naught,  moii  ami!  If  I  know 
myself  to  be  a  whited  sepulchre,  what  then  ? 
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There  are  many  like  me, — wliat  should  1 
do  with  a  conscience  ? " 

These  words  pained  me  infinitely. 

"  Guidel,  you  are  indeed  much  changed  !  " 
1  said,  rather  reproachfully — "  1  cannot  bear 
to  hear  you  talk  in  this  reckless  fashion  ! 
Priest  or  no  priest,  be  faithful  to  whatever 
principles  you  finally  take  up.  If  you  can 
believe  in  nothing,  why  then,  believe  in 
nothing  stedfastly  to  the  end, — if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  elect  to  fasten  your  faith  to 
something,  then  win  the  respect  of  every  one 
as  our  good  Pere  Vaudron  does,  by  clinging 
to  that  something  till  death  relaxes  your 
hold  of  it.  No  matter  what  a  man  does,  he 
should  at  least  be  consistent.  If  you  feel 
you  cannot  conscientiously  fulfil  the  calling 
of  a  priest,  you  ought  to  die  rather  than 
become  one ! " 

"  Tiensf'  he  murmured, — he  had  thrown 
himself  back  in  a  chair  and  closed  his  eyes 
— "  That  is  easy  !  " 

His  voice  had  a  touch  of  deep  pathos 
in  it,  and  my  heart  ached  for  him.     There 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  suffering 
greatly, — some  acute  unhappiness  had  him 
on  the  rack, — and  perhaps  he  did  not  tell  me 
all,  or  even  half  his  griefs.  I  drew  up  my 
own  chair  to  the  table,  where  a  large  bundle 
of  financial  reports  awaited  my  attention, — 
I  was  quite  accustomed  to  have  him  often 
sitting  in  the  same  room  with  me  while  I 
worked,  so  that  his  presence  did  not  disturb 
me  in  the  least, — and  I  paid  no  heed  to  him 
for  several  minutes.  All  at  once,  though 
my  head  was  bent  down  over  my  writing, 
I  became  instinctively  aware  that  he  was 
looking  intently  at  me, — and,  lifting  my  gaze 
to  meet  his,  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  see 
what  a  strange  expression  of  positive  agony 
there  was  in  his  beautiful  dark  eyes, — eyes 
that  were  formerly  so  serene  and  untroubled 
as  to  be  almost  angelic.  I  laid  down  my 
pen  and  surveyed  him  anxiously. 

"  Silvion,  mon  ami/'  I  said  gently — 
*'  there  is  something  else  on  your  mind, 
more  than  this  feeling  about  the  priest- 
hood.    You  have  not  told  me  everything  ! " 
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He  frowned.  "What  else  should  there 
be  to  tell ! "  he  answered,  with  a  certain 
quick  hrusquerie, — then  in  milder  accents  he 
added, — "My  dear  Beauvais,  don't  you  know 
a  man  may  have  a  thousand  infinitesimal 
worries  all  mingled  together  in  such  con- 
fusion that  he  may  be  absolutely  unable  to 
dissever  or  distinguish  them  separately  ? 
That  is  my  case  !  I  cannot  tell  you  plainly 
what  is  the  matter  with  me, — for  1  hardly 
know  myself." 

"  Miserable  for  nothing,  then  !  "  I  laughed, 
scribbling  away  again.  "  Just  like  my  little 
Pauline !  It  must  be  in  the  air,  this 
malady ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
clock  seemed  to  tick  with  an  almost  aggres- 
sive loudness.     Then  Guidel  spoke. 

"  Is  she  indeed  miserable,  do  you  think  ?" 
he  asked,  in  accents  so  hoarse  and  tremulous 
that  I  scarcely  recognized  them  as  his. 
"  She,  that  bright  child  of  joy  ?— the  little 
*  Sainte  Yierge '  as  I  have  sometimes  called 
her?— Oh,  my  God  !  " 
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This  last  exclamation  broke  from  him  like 
a  groan  of  actual  physical  torture,  and 
seeing  him  cover  his  face  with  his  hands, 
I  sprang  to  his  side  in  haste  and  alarm. 

"  Guidel,  you  are  ill !  I  know  you  are  ! 
You  must  either  stay  here  the  night  with 
me,  or  let  me  walk  home  with  you, — you 
are  not  fit  to  be  alone  !  " 

He  drew  away  his  hands  from  his  eyes, 
and  looked  at  me  very  strangely. 

"  You  are  rio;ht,  Beauvais  !  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  alone  !  Only  the  straight-minded  and 
pure  of  heart  are  fit  for  solitude, — there 
being  no  solitude  anywhere  !  No  solitude  ! — 
for  every  inch  of  space  is  occupied  by  some 
eyed  germ  of  life, — and  none  can  tell  how, 
or  by  whom  our  most  secret  deeds  are 
watched  and  chronicled  1  To  be  alone, 
simply  means  to  be  confronted  with  God's 
invisible,  silent  cloud  of  witnesses, — and  you 
say  truly,  Beauvais,  I  am  not  fit  thus  to  be 
alone  ! "  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood 
up,  resting  one  hand  on  my  arm.  '^  All  the 
same  " — he  continued,  forcing  a  faint  smile 
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— "  I  will  not  bore  you  any  longer  with  my 
present  dismal  humour !  Do  not  bestow 
another  thought  on  me,  mon  ami, — I  am 
going  !  No  ! — positively  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  come  home  with  me  ; — I  am  not  ill,  Beau- 
vais,  I  assure  you  ! — I  am  only — miserable. 
The  malady  of  misery  may  be,  as  you  say, 
'  in  the  air  ! '  "  He  laughed  drearily,  and 
I  watched  him  with  increasing  concern  and 
w^onder.  *'  Eeally  I  do  believe  there  are 
strange  influences  in  the  air  sometimes ; 
like  seeds  of  plants  blown  by  the  wind  to 
places  where  they  may  best  take  root  and 
fructify ;  so  the  unseen  yet  living  organic 
infusions  of  hatred — or  love, — joy  or  sorrow, 
may  be,  for  all  we  know,  broadcast  in  the 
seemingly  clear  ether,  ready  to  sink  sooner 
or  later  into  the  human  hearts  prepared  to 
receive  and  germinate  them.  It  is  a  won- 
derful Universe  ! — and  wonderful  things 
come  of  it ! "  He  paused  again,  and  then 
held  out  his  hand.  "  Forgive  my  spleen, 
Beauvais  !     Good  night !  " 

"  Good  night ! "  I  answered,  feeling  some- 
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what  saddened  myself  by  his  utter  dejection. 
"  But  I  wish  you  would  let  me  accompany 
you  part  of  the  way  !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  will  oblige  me, 
mon  clier,  by  sticking  to  your  work,  and 
allowing  me  to  saunter  home  in  my  own 
desultory  fashion.  I  want  to  think  out  a 
difficulty,  and  I  must  be  by  myself  to  do  it." 

He  walked  across  the  room,  I  following: 
him,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  door  when 
he  turned  sharply  round  and  confronted  me. 

"  Supposing  I  had  sinned  greatly  and 
irretrievably,  Beauvais,  could  you  forgive 
me  ? " 

I  stared  at  him,  astonished. 

"  Sinned  ?  You  ?  Greatly  and  irre- 
trievably ?  Nonsense  !  One  might  as  well 
expect  sin  from  the  arch-angel  Eaphael ! " 

He  broke  into  a  laugh,  forced,  harsh,  and 
bitter. 

"  Milles  remerciements !  Upon  my  word, 
Beauvais,  you  flatter  me  !  If  /  am  like  the 
arch-angel  Eaphael,  then  Eaphael  has  de- 
serted Heaven  for  Hell  quite  recently  !    But 
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you  do  not  answer  my  question.  Could  you 
foro^ive  me  ? " 

His  feverishly  brilliant  eyes  seemed  to 
l^robe  my  very  soul,  and  I  hesitated  before 
replying,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  old  inex- 
plicable sense  of  distrust  and  aversion  rose 
up  in  me  anew,  and  seemed  not  only  to 
throw  a  sudden  cloud  over  his  beauty,  but 
also  in  part  to  quench  my  friendly  sympathy. 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  a  malicious 
nature  " — I  said  at  last  doubtfully — "  and  I 
have  never  borne  any  one  a  lasting  grudge 
that  I  can  remember.  I  do  not  profess 
particularly  Christian  principles  either,  be- 
cause, like  many  of  my  countrymen  of  to- 
day, I  rather  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
new  Universal  Keligion  springing  solely  out 
of  Human  Social  Unity, — but  I  think  I 
could  forgive  everything  except " 

"  Except  what  ? "  he  asked  eagerly. 

''Deliberate  deceit,"  I  answered,  ''wilful 
betrayal  of  trust, — insidious  tampering  with 
honour, — this  sort  of  thing  I  do  not  fancy 
I  could  ever  pardon." 

VOL.  I.  11 
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*'  And  suppose  /  deceived  you  in  a  great 
and  important  matter  ? "  persisted  Guidel, 
still  looking  at  me.  I  met  his  gaze  fixedly, 
and  spoke  out  the  blunt  truth  as  I  then 
felt  it. 

""  Frankly, — I  should  never  forgive  you  !  " 

He  laughed  again,  rather  boisterously 
this  time,  and  once  more  shook  hands. 

"  Well  said,  Beauvais  !  I  honour  you  for 
the  sturdy  courage  of  your  opinions !  Never 
put  up  with  deceit !  A  spoken  lie  is  bad 
enough, — but  a  wilfully  acted  lie  is  worse  ! 
And  yet,  alas  1 — w^hat  a  false  world  we  live 
in ! — how  full  of  the  most  gracefully  per- 
formed lying  !  The  pity  of  it  is  that  when 
truth  is  spoken,  no  one  can  be  got  to 
believe  it.  You  know  the  pretty  song 
which  says — 

*'  *  Mieux  que  la  realite 

Vaut  un  beau  mensonge  ! ' 

Oddly  enough,  the  least  strophe  of  poetry 
always  reminds  me  of  that  clever  Mademoi- 
selle St.  Cyr !  She  returns  to  Paris  soon, 
I  suppose  ?  " 
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*'Slie  is  expected  every  clay,"  I  replied, 
glad  of  a  more  commonplace  turn  to  the'  con- 
versation. "  She  may  be  home  to-morrow." 
'    "  Indeed !     1  shall   be   sflad   to   see   her 


again ! " 


"  So  shall  I ! "  I  agreed  emphatically. 
*' Pauline  will  soon  recover  her  good  spirits 
in  her  cousin's  company." 

"  No  doubt, — no  doubt !  "  And  he  looked 
preoccupied  and  thoughtful,  then,  with  a 
sudden  start,  he  exclaimed,  "My  good 
Beauvais  !  I  forgot  !  Your  marriage  takes 
place  almost  immediately,  does  it  not  ? " 

*'  At  the  beginning  of  next  month,"  I 
answered,  smiling. 

He  seized  me  by  both  hands  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"Ah  !  Voild  le  honheur  qui  vient  vite !/^ 
And  his  eyes  flashed  radiance  into  mine, — 
^' I  am  ashamed,  Beauvais! — positively 
ashamed  to  have  darkened  your  threshold 
with  the  shadow  of  myself  in  an  ill-humour! 
A  thousand  pardons !  I  will  go  home  and 
get  to   bed — with  to-morrow's  sun  I  shall 
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probably  rise  a  wiser  and  more  cheerful 
man  !  Think  no  more  of  my  peevishness  ; 
we  all  grumble  at  fate  now  and  then.  Air. 
revoir,  clier  ami !  and  may  your  dreams  be 
rose-lit  with  the  glory  of  love  and  the  face 
of — Pauline  !  " 

AVith  a  bright  smile,  more  dazzling  than 
usual  by  contrast  with  his  previous  gloom, 
he  left  me, — and  I  watched  him  from  the 
street-door  as  he  strode  swiftly  across  the 
road  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  his 
uncle's  residence.  His  behaviour  was  cer- 
tainly strange  for  one  who  was  usually  the 
very  quintessence  of  saintly  serenity  and 
studious  reserve  ; — I  was  puzzled  by  it,  and 
could  not  make  him  out  at  all.  However, 
after  a  little  cogitation  with  myself,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  matters  were  truly 
as  he  had  said, — that  Paris  had  unsettled 
him,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  after  all  it 
was  his  true  vocation  to  be  a  priest.  I 
myself  had  doubted  it  ever  since  I  had  come 
to  know  him  intimately, — he  was  too  fond 
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of  science  and  philosophy, — too  clever,  too 
handsome,  and  too  young  to  resign  all  life's 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  service  of  a 
narrow  and  cramping  religion.  I  could 
thoroughly  understand  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  was  placed, — and  I  wished  him 
well  out  of  bondage  into  the  liberty  of  the 
free.  That  night  I  was  busy  at  my  work 
up  to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning ;  and 
wdien  I  did  get  to  bed  at  last,  my  slumber 
was  not  very  refreshing.  I  continued  my 
task  of  adding  up  figures  throughout  my 
dreams,  without  ever  arriving  at  any  precise 
conclusion.  I  tried  in  the  usual  futile 
visionary  way  to  come  to  some  result  of  all 
these  distressful  and  anxious  calculations, 
but  in  vain, — the  arithmetical  jumble  refused 
to  clear  itself  up  in  any  sort  of  fashion,  and 
bothered  me  all  night  long,  though  now  and 
then  it  dispersed  itself  out  of  numbers  into 
words,  and  became  a  monotonous  refrain  of 
the  lines — 


"  Mieux  que  la  realite 
Vaut  un  beau  mensonge ! 
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IX. 


On  the  following  afternoon,  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  I  went  to  see  Pauline,  as  I 
had  promised  her  mother  I  ^yould, — a 
promise  I  myself  was  only  too  eager  to 
fulfil.  Eemembering  her  extreme  fondness 
for  flowers,  I  bought  a  basket  of  lilies-of- 
the-valley  at  the  establishment  of  a  famous 
horticulturist,  noted  for  his  exquisite  taste 
in  floral  designs, — it  was  tied  with  loops 
of  white  and  palest  pink  ribbon ; — and  the 
delicate  blossoms  loved  by  Christ  of  old, 
were  softly  shaded  over  by  the  fine  fronds 
of  the  prettiest  fern  known,  the  dainty 
maiden-hair.  Armed  with  this  fragrant 
trophy  of  love,  I  entered  the  little  morning- 
room  wdiere  the  ^'the  a  I'Anglaise"  was 
already  prepared,  and  found  Pauline  await- 
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ing  me,  looking  a  perfect  fairy  vision  of 
youthful  grace,  mirth,  and  loveliness  !  She 
sprang  forward  to  greet  me, — she  took  the 
lilies  from  my  hands  and  kissed  them, — she 
threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  a,nd  thanked 
me  with  the  same  child-like  rapture  and 
enthusiasm  that  had  distinguished  her  on 
the  night  I  first  met  her,  when  she  had 
talked  so  ecstatically  about  the  ''^  marrons 
glctcesJ'  I  held  her  in  my  close  embrace, 
and  studied  her  features  with  all  a  lover's 
passionate  scrutiny, — but  I  could  discover 
no  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes, — no  touch  of 
j)allid  grief  upon  her  rose -flushed  cheeks  ; — 
her  smiles  were  radiant  as  a  June  morning, 
and  I  inwardly  rejoiced  to  find  her  so  full 
of  her  old  sparkling  animation  and  vivacity. 
Drawing  a  comfortable  chair  up  to  the 
table,  she  made  me  sit  down  while  she 
prepared  the  tea,  and  I  watched  her  with 
almost  dazzled  eyes  of  love  and  admiration, 
as  she  flitted  about  the  room  like  a  sylph  on 
wings. 

"  I  was  told  that  you  were  ill  yesterday, 
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Pauline  !  " — I  said  presently — "  That  you 
were  crying, — that  you  were  unhappy.  Was 
that  true  ? " 

She  looked  up  laughing. 

*^  Oh  yes,  quite  true  !  "  she  answered,  with 
a  droll  little  gesture  of  self-disdain.  "  So 
many  tears,  Gaston  !  I  almost  floated  away 
on  an  ocean  of  them !  So  many  dreadful 
gasps  and  ugly  sobs  !  Tiens !  I  am  sure 
I  have  a  red  nose  still, — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

And,  kneeling  down  beside  me,  she  raised 
her  fair  face  to  mine  in  mirthful  inquiry. 
Kissing  her,  I  told  her  she  had  never  looked 
lovelier,  which  was  true, — whereupon  she 
sprang  up  and  curtsied  demurely. 

'*  I  am  glad  I  am  pretty  still !  "  she  said, 
— then  all  at  once  a  darkness  crossed  her 
brows  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  "  How 
horrible  it  would  be  to  grow  ugly,  Gaston ! 
— to  get  worn  and  thin  and  old,  with  great 
black  rings  like  spectacles  round  the  eyes, — 
to  lose  all  the  gloss  out  of  one's  hair, — and 
to  be  so  weary,  so  weary,  that  the  feet  will 
hardly   bear   one   along  !      Ah  ! — I   saw   a 
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woman  like  that  the  other  day, — she  sat  on 
one  of  the  seats  in  the  Bois,  quite,  quite 
alone, — with  no  one  to  pity  her.  Her  eyes 
said  despair,  despair  ! — always  despair  ! — 
and  my  heart  ached  for  her !  " 

"  But  you  must  not  think  about  these 
things,  my  darling,"  I  said,  taking  her 
hand  and  drawing  her  towards  me.  "  There 
are  many  such  sad  sights  in  Paris  and  in  all 
large  cities, — but  you  must  not  dwell  upon 
them.  And  as  for  getting  ugly ! " — I 
laughed — '^  you  need  have  no  fear  of  that ! — 
you  are  growing  more  beautiful  everyday!" 

''You  think  so?"  she  queried  with  a 
coquettish  inquisitiveness.  ''  That  is  well  1 
I  am  pleased, — for  I  wish  to  be  beautiful. '* 

*'  You  are  beautiful ! "  I  re-asserted  em- 
phatically. 

"Not  as  beautiful  as  I  should  like  to 
be  !  "  she  murmured  musingly.  "  There 
iire  some  people, — even  men, — who  are  pos- 
sessed of  beauty  that  can  never  be  matched, 
— that  is  quite  unique,  like  the  beauty  of 
the  sculptured  god-heroes,  and  then  it  is 
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indeed  wonderful  !  "  She  paused, — then 
rousing  herself  with  a  slight  start,  she  went 
on  more  gaily.  "Come,  Gaston,  w^e  will 
have  tea  !  We  will  be  like  the  good  people 
in  England, — we  will  sip  hot  stuff  and  talk 
a  little  scandal  between  the  sips.  That  is 
the  proper  way  !  Now  there  is  your  cup, — 
here  is  mine.  Bien ! — Whom  shall  we 
abuse  ?  " 

I  laughed, — she  looked  so  pretty  and 
mischievous. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  I  said,  "  you  have  not 
told  me  yet  luky  you  cried  so  much  yester- 
day, Pauline  ?  You  admit  that  you  did 
cry, — well  1 — what  was  the  reason  ? " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

''  Qui  sail !  I  cannot  tell !  It  was 
pleasant — it  did  me  good  !  " 

"  Pleasant  to  cry  ?  "  I  queried  amusedly. 

*^  Veiy  pleasant !  "  she  answered.  "  Some- 
thing was  in  my  heart,  you  know, — some- 
thincf  strano-e,  like  a  bird  that  wished  to- 
sing  and  fly  far  far  away ! — but  it  was  caged, 
— and  so  it  fluttered  and  fluttered  a'  little  and 
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teased  me, — but  when  the  tears  came  it  was 
quite  still.  And  now  it  remains  quite  still ! 
— I  do  not  think  it  will  try  to  sing  or  to 
fly  any  more  ! '' 

There  w^as  a  quaint  touch  of  pathos  in 
these  words  that  moved  me  uneasily.  I 
put  down  my  as  yet  untasted  cup  of  tea^ 
and  stretched  out  my  hand. 

*^  Come  here,  Pauline  !  " 

She  came  obediently. 

I  sat  her,  like  a  little  child,  on  my  knee, 
and  looked  earnestly  into  her  face. 

"  Tell  me,  my  darling,"  I  said,  with  tender 
seriousness,  **  is  there  anything  that  is 
troubling  you  ?  Have  you  some  unhappi- 
ness  that  you  conceal  from  every  one  ? — and, 
if  so,  may  /  not  be  your  confidant  ?  Surely 
you  can  trust  me  !  You  know  how  truly 
and  ardently  I  love  you ! — you  know  that 
I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you, — • 
you  might  set  me  any  task,  however  diffi- 
cult, and  I  w^ould  somehow  manage  to 
perform  it !  My  whole  life  is  yours,  my 
dearest ! — will  you  not  confide  your  griefs 
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to  me, — if  you  have  griefs, — and  let  me  not 
only  share  them,  but  lift  the  burden  of 
them  altogether  from  your  mind,  which 
ouofht  to  be  as  brio-ht  and  untroubled  as  a 
midsummer  sky  ! " 

She  met  my  searchiug  gaze  openly, — her 
breathing  was  a  little  quicker  than  usual, 
but  she  gave  no  other  sign  of  disquietude. 

^^  I  have  no  griefs,  Gaston,"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  rather  tremulous  voice  ;  "  none  at  least 
that  I  can  give  words  to.  I  think — per- 
haps,— I  am  a  little  tired  ! — and — I  have 
missed  Heloise " 

"  Is  that  your  trouble  I  "  and  I  smiled. 
''But  what  will  you  do  without  Heloise 
when  you  are  married  ?  " 

"I — I  do  not  know!"  she  faltered  timidly. 
"  I  [shall  have  you  then  !  "  I  kissed  her. 
''  And  you  are  very,  very  kind  to  me,  Gaston  ! 
and  I  promise  you " 

''  What  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went  on 
— "I  promise  you  I  will  tell  you  if  I  get 
sad  again — yes  ! — I  will  tell  you  everything ! 
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— and  you  will  be  good  and  gentle  with  me, 
and  comfort  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

''  Indeed  I  will,  my  darling,  my  angel !  " 
I  said,  fondly  caressing  her  pretty  hair. 
"  Who  should  console  you  in  any  sorrow  if 
not  I  ?  I  shall  be  quite  jealous  of  Heloise 
if  she  is  to  have  the  largest  share  of  your 
confidence." 

"But  she  will  not  have  it,"  interrupted 
Pauline  quite  suddenly.  "  I  could  never 
tell  her  any — any  dreadful  trouble  !  " 

I  laughed.  "  Let  us  hope  you  will  never 
know  what  any  '  dreadful '  trouble  is  !  "  I 
rejoined  earnestly.  "Bat  why  could  you 
not  tell  Heloise  ?  " 

She  mused  a  little  before  replying, — then 
said,  speaking  slowly  and  thoughtfully — 

"  Because  she  is  so  great  and  grand  and 
far  above  me  in  everything !  Ah,  you 
smile  as  if  you  did  not  believe  me,  Gaston, 
— but  you  do  not  know  her !  Heloise  is 
divine ! — her  goodness  seems  to  me  quite 
unearthly  !  1  have  caught  her  sometimes 
at  her  prayers — and  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
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lier  face  looking  as  pure  and  sweet  as  an 
angel's  ! — and  her  lovely  closed  eyelids  just 
like  shut-up  shells, — and  she  has  such  long 
lashes,  Gaston  ! — longer  than  mine  !  She 
reminds  me  of  a  picture  that  used  to  hang 
in  one  of  the  chapels  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacre  Coeur, — Santa  Filomena  it  was, 
crowned  with  thorns  and  lilies.  And  she  is 
so  very  very  good  in  every  way,  that  I 
know  I  should  never  have  courage  to  tell 
her  if — if  I  had  been  wicked  !  " 

Here  she  lowered  her  eyes, .  and  a  hot 
blush  wavered  across  her  face. 

"  But  you  have  not  been  wicked,  child  !  " 
I  exclaimed,  still  somewhat  puzzled  by  her 
manner.  "  You  could  not  be  wicked,  if  you 
tried  ! " 

"  You  think  not  ? "  she  returned  softly, 
raising  her  eyes  again  to  mine,  and  I  observed 
that  she  was  now  as  pale  as  she  had  a 
minute  before  been  flushed.  "  Dear  Gaston  ! 
You  are  so  fond  of  me  ! — and  always  kind  ! 
I  am  very  very  grateful !  " 

Nestling  down,  she  laid  her  head  against 
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my  breast  for  a  second, — tlien  springing  up 
again,  pushed  back  her  rich  curls,  and 
laughingly  remonstrated  with  me  for  not 
drinking  my  tea. 

"  It  is  cold  now, — I  will  pour  you  out  some 
more,"  she  said,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.  "  Don't  let  us  talk  of  disagreeable 
things,  Gaston, — of  my  crying,  and  all  that 
nonsense  !  It  was  very  stupid  of  me  to 
cry, — you  must  forget  it, — for  to-day  I  am 
c[uite  well  and  merry, — and- — and — oh,  do 
let  us  be  happy  while  we  can  !  " 

Whereupon  she  seated  herself  opposite 
to  me,  and  began  chatting  away,  just  in  her 
old  bright  fashion,  of  all  sorts  of  things, — 
of  her  parents, — of  the  extra  dainty  luxuries 
'  Maman '  had  recently  added  to  her 
trousseau ; — and  wdth  feminine  tact,  she 
managed  to  draw  together  such  an  inex- 
haustible number  of  brilliant  trifles  in  her 
conversation,  that,  charmed  by  her  vivacity, 
I  ceased  to  remember  that  she  could  ever 
have  been  sad,  even  for  an  hour.  But,  before 
I  left  her,  I  was  made  miserable  again  by 
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a  very  untoward  circumstance.  Just  when 
I  was  about  to  say  good-bye, — for  the  excess 
of  my  work  would  not  allow  me  to  stay 
with  her  longer, — I  alluded  once  more  to 
her  past  depression,  and  said — 

*'  You  are  such  a  bright  fairy  now, 
Pauline,  that  I  think  you  must  try  and 
put  our  friend  Guidel  in  better  spirits  when 
next  you  see  him.  He  seems  in  a  very 
melancholy  frame  of  mind  !  Oddly  enough, 
yesterday,  when  you  were  so  sad,  he  was 
with  me,  giving  utterance  to  the  most 
lugubrious  sentiments.  In  fact,  I  thought 
he  was  ill" — Pauline  was  about  to  fasten 
a  flower  in  my  coat,  but  here  she  dropped 
it,  and  stooped  down  on  the  floor  to  find 
it — "  so  ill,"  I  continued,  "  that  I  was  for 
going  home  with  him  to  see  that  he  got 
there  all  right ;  but  he  assured  me  it  was 
only  a  maladie  de  tristesse.  I  fancy  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  a  priest  after  all '' — here 
Pauline  found  the  fallen  blossom  she  was 
searching  for,  and  began  to  pin  it  in  my 
button-hole  with  such  shaking  fingers  that  I 
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became  alarmed.  "  Why,  you  are  shivering, 
my  darling  I     Are  you  cold  ?  " 

'*  A  little  !  "  she  murmured.    "  I — I " 

The  sentence  died  on  her  lips,  and  with  a 
helpless  swaying  movement  she  fell  in  a 
sudden  swoon  at  my  feet ! 

Wild  with  fright,  I  caught  her  up  in  my 
arms,  and  rang  the  bell  furiously, — the 
Comtesse  de  Charmilles  came  hurrying  in, 
and,  in  obedience  to  her  rapid  instructions, 
I  laid  my  pretty  little  one  down  on  a  sofa, 
and  looked  on  in  rigid  anxiety,  while  her 
mother  bathed  her  hands  and  forehead  with 
eau-de-cologne, 

"  She  has  fainted  like  this  once  before," 
said  the  Comtesse,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Do  not 
be  alarmed,  Gaston, — she  will  be  all  right 
in  a  minute  or  two.  Did  you  ask  her  what 
I  told  you  ?  " 

I  nodded  in  the  affirmative.  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  the  lovely  little  face  that 
lay  so  pale  and  quiet  on  the  sofa-pillows 
near  me. 

"  And  did  she  say  anything  ?  " 

VOL,  I.  12 
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"Nothino;!"  I  answered  with  a  si<]rh. 
"  Nothing,  except  that  she  was  quite  well, 
and  quite  happy,  and  that  she  had  no  grief 
whatever.  And  she  promised  that  if  ever 
she  felt  sad  again,  she  would  come  to  me 
and  tell  me  everything  ! " 

A  look  of  evident  relief  brightened  the 
mother's  watchful  face,  and  she  smiled. 

"  That  is  well  !  "  she  said  gently.  "  I 
am  glad  she  promised  that  !  As  for  this 
little  malaise,  I  attach  no  importance  to 
it.  Young  and  over- excitable  girls  often 
faint  in  this  foolish  little  way.  There  ! — 
she  is  better  now — see  ! — she  is  looking  at 
you! 

And  indeed  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  that 
were  heaven's  own  light  to  my  soul,  had 
opened,  and  were  fixed  wistfully  upon  me. 
Eagerly  I  bent  over  her  couch. 

"  Is  that  you,  Gaston  ? "  she  faintly 
inquired. 

For  all  answer  I  kissed  her. 

"  Thank  you  1 "  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
plain tiveness.     "  Now  you  will  go  away,  will 
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you  not  ? — and  let  mamma  take  care  of 
me.  My  head  aches — but  that  is  nothing. 
I  shall  be  quite  well  again  soon  ! "  She 
smiled,  and  the  warm  colour  came  back  to 
her  cheeks.  "  Au  revoir,  Gaston !  Kiss 
me  once  more, — it  comforts  me  to  think  how 
good  and  true  and  kind  you  are  ! " 

With  what  reverential  tenderness  I  pressed 
my  lips  to  hers,  Heaven  only  knows  ! — I 
little  imagined  it  was  the  last  time  I  should 
ever  touch  that  sweet  mouth  with  the  pas- 
sionate sign  of  love's  dearest  benediction  ! 
She  closed  her  eyes  again  then, — and  the 
Comtesse  told  me  in  a  soft  undertone,  that 
she  would  now  in  all  probability  fall  asleep 
and  slumber  away  her  temporary  weakness, 
— so,  making  my  whispered  adieux  to  the 
gentle  and  patiently  absorbed  mother,  I 
stole  on  tip-toe  from  the  room,  and  in 
another  minute  or  two,  had  left  the  house. 

Once  out  in  the  open  air,  however,  I 
became  a  prey  to  the  most  extraordinary 
and  violent  anxiety.  Everything  to  my 
mind  looked  suddenly  overcast  with  gloom, 
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I  knew  not  why.  Certainly  the  sun  had 
set,  and  the  dusk  was  deepening, — but  the 
closing-in  of  the  evening  shadows  did  not, 
as  a  rule,  affect  my  spirits  with  such  a 
sense  of  indefinable  dreariness.  I  walked 
home  mechanically,  brooding  on  Pauline's 
fainting-fit,  and  exaggerating  it  more  and 
more  in  my  thoughts  till  it  assumed  the 
proportion  of  an  ominous  symptom  of 
approaching  death.  I  worked  myself  up 
into  such  a  morbid  condition  of  mind,  that 
the  very  trees,  covered  with  their  young 
green  and  bursting  buds,  merely  suggested 
the  trees  in  cemeteries,  that  were  also  look- 
ing heartlessly  gay,  because  it  was  Spring, 
regardless  of  the  dead  in  the  ground  below 
them.  And,  occupied  with  my  miserable 
musings,  I  nearly  ran  up  against  Silvion 
Guidel,  who  was  coming  in  an  opposite 
direction, — he  looked  like  the  ghost  of  a 
fair  lost  god,  I  thought, — so  wan  and 
wild-eyed  yet  beautiful  was  he.  He  caught 
my  hands  eagerly. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Beauvais  ?    You 
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look  as  if  you  were  stumbling  along  in  a 
dream  ! " 

I  forced  a  smile.  *^  I  dare  say  I  do, — I 
feel  like  it !  Pauline  is  very  ill,  Guidel ! — 
she  fainted  at  my  feet  to-day  ! " 

He  turned  sharply  round  as  though  he 
suddenly  perceived  some  one  he  knew, — 
then  hurriedly  apologized. 

"  I  thought  I  saw  my  old  chiffonier,'^  he 
said  lightly.  "  A  friend  and  pensioner  of 
mine,  to  whom  for  my  soul's  sake  I  give 
many  an  odd  sou.  Mademoiselle  de  Char- 
milles  fainted,  you  say  ?  Oh,  but  that  is 
not  a  very  alarming  symptom  !  " 

I  considered  that  he  treated  the  case 
with  undue  levity,  and  told  him  so  rather 
vexedly.     He  laughed  a  little. 

"  Mon  cher,  I  will  not  encourage  you  in 
your  morbid  humour  any  more  than  you 
encouraged  me  last  night  in  mine.  You  are 
— like  all  lovers — inclined  to  exaggerate 
every  trifling  ailment  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  person  loved.  If  /  loved, — if 
I  could  love, — I   suppose  1  should  be  the 
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same  !  But  I  have  the  hollow  heart  of  a 
perpetual  celibate,  mon  ami!'^ — and  he 
laughed  again — "so  I  can  be  merry  and 
wise,  both  together.  And  out  of  my  mirth 
— which  is  great, — and  my  wisdom — which 
is  even  greater  ! — I  would  advise  you  not 
to  dwell  with  such  melancholy  profoundness 
on  the  slight  indisposition  of  your  fair 
Jiancee.  To  faint  is  nothing, — many  a 
school-girl  faints  at  early  mass,  and  the 
teachers  think  it  of  very  little  import." 

But  I  w^as  too  full  of  my  own  view  of 
the  matter  to  listen. 

"  All  in  one  minute  " — I  persisted  morosely 
— "  the  dear  child  fell  in  a  dead  swoon, — and 
I  had  just  been  speaking  to  her  about  you  ! " 

"About  me!"  and  he  bit  his  lips  hard. 
"  Mon  Dieu ! — what  an  uninteresting  subject 
of  conversation  ! " 

"  I  had  been  telling  her  " — I  went  on — 
"  that  you  seemed  to  be  ill  last  night, — ill 
and  sad  ;  and  I  had  even  suggested  that  she, 
out  of  her  ow^n  brightness,  should  try  to  put 
you  in  better  spirits  the  next  time  she  saw 
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you, Eeally,  Guidel,  you  are  horribly 

brusque  to-day  !  " 

For  lie  had  seized  my  hand,  shaken  it, 
and  was  actually  rushing  off  I 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  mon  cJier  I "  he 
said,  in  quick,  rather  hoarse  accents  ;  *'  I  am 
bound  on  an  errand  of  charity — I  must 
fulfil  it ! — it  is  getting  late,  and  I  have  very 
little  time  1  Au  revoir !  I  will  see  you  later 
on!" 

And  away  he  went,  walking  at  an  un- 
usually rapid  rate, — and  for  the  moment  I 
was  quite  hurt  at  the  entire  want  of  sym- 
pathy he  had  shown  with  regard  to  Pauline's 
illness.  But  I  presently  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  of  course  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  as  /  felt  about  it, — and  I 
resumed  the  nursing  of  my  own  dismal 
mood  in  unrelieved  despondency  till  I 
reached  home,  where  the  work  I  had  to  do 
in  part  distracted  me  from  my  sadder 
thoughts.  No  one  interrupted  me.  Silvion 
Guidel  did  not  come  *4ateron"  as  he  had 
said,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 
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Towards  bed-time  I  got  a  telegram  from  my 
father,  announcing  that  he  would  return 
home  on  the  next  day  but  one.  This  news 
was  some  slight  consolation  to  me, — as,  with 
his  arrival,  I  knew  I  should  be  released  from 
many  onerous  duties  at  the  bank, — and  so 
have  more  time  to  spend  in  Pauline's  com- 
pany. Yet,  nevertheless,  I  remained  in  the 
same  state  of  mental  dejection,  mingled 
with  a  certain  vague  and  superstitious  mor- 
bidness,— for  when  I  went  up  to  my  bed- 
room, and  looked  out  at  the  skies  before 
shutting  the  shutters,  I  saw  a  dense  black 
rain-cloud  creeping  up  from  the  western 
horizon,  and  I  at  once  took  it  as  an  ill  omen 
to  my  own  fortunes.  1  watched  it  darken- 
ing the  heavens  slowly  and  blotting  out  the 
stars  ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  wind  beginning 
to  moan  softly  among  the  near  branches, 
I  murmured  to  myself  almost  uncon- 
sciously— 

"  Les  ames  dontfaurais  besoin 
Et  les  etoiles  sont  trop  loin  ! 
Je  vais  mourir  seul — dans  un  coin  !  " 
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These  lines  worried  me, — I  could  not  ima- 
gine how  they  had  managed  to  fix  them- 
selves in  my  memory.  I  put  them  down  to 
H^loise  and  her  bizarre  recitations, — but 
all  the  same  they  made  me  inexplicably 
wretched.  Shivering  with  the  chill  the 
approaching  storm  was  already  sending 
through  the  air,  I  closed  my  window,  went 
to  bed,  and  slept  soundly,  peacefully,  and 
deliciously  ; — I  remember  it  thus  particularly 
because  it  was  the  last  time  I  experienced 
the  blessing  of  sleep.  The  last, — the  very 
last  time  I  say !  I  have  not  slept  at  all 
since  then, — I  have  only  dreamed  ! 
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X. 


With  the  morrow's  daybreak  came  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  weather, — a  change  that 
was  infinitely  dismal  and  dreary.  The 
bright  sunshine,  that  had  been  like  God's 
best  blessing  on  the  world  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  disappeared  as  though  it  had  never 
shone,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  A  wild 
wind  blew  round  and  round  the  city  in 
sweeping  gusts,  tearing  ofi"  the  delicate 
young  leaves  from  their  parent  branches, 
and  making  pitiful  havoc  of  all  the  sweet- 
scented  gaily-coloured  spring  blossoms.  It 
was  a  miserable  morning, — but  in  spite  of 
wind  and  rain  I  started  rather  earlier  than 
usual  for  the  bank,  as,  my  father  having  now 
signified  the  next  day  as  the  one  of  his 
certain  return,  I  was  anxious  he  should  find 
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everything  in  the  most  absolute  order  on 
his  arrival,  and  thus  be  assured  of  my  value 
not  only  as  a  good  son,  but  also  as  a 
thoroughly  reliable  partner.  We  were  all 
up  to  our  ears  in  work  that  day, — a  great 
deal  of  extra  business  came  in,  and  the 
hours  flew  on  so  rapidly  that  it  was  past  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  I  was  released 
from  my  office  bondage,^ — and,  even  then,  I 
still  had  a  good  many  matters  to  attend  to 
when  I  got  back  to  my  own  house.  I  had 
no  leisure  to  call  at  the  De  Charmilles', 
though  I  longed  to  know  how  Pauline  was, 
— but  I  did  not  fret  myself  so  greatly  about 
that  now  as  previously,  knowing  that  by  the 
next  noon  my  father  would  have  arrived, 
and  that  I  should  then  have  my  time  very 
much  more  at  my  own  disposal.  The  rain 
still  continued  pouring  fiercely, — very  few 
people  were  abroad  in  the  streets, — and 
though  I  took  the  omnibus  part  of  the  way 
home,  the  few  steps  that  remained  between 
that  vehicle  and  my  own  door,  were  suffi- 
cient to  drench  me  through.     As  soon  as  I 
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got  in,  I  changed  my  clothes,  had  my  soli- 
tary dinner,  and  ordered  a  small  wood  fire 
to  be  lit  in  the  library,  whither  I  presently 
repaired  with  my  papers  and  account  books, 
and  was  soon  so  busily  engrossed  that  I 
almost  forgot  the  angry  storm  that  was 
raging  without,  save  in  the  intervals  of 
work,  when  I  heard  the  rain  beat  in  gusty 
clamour  at  the  windows,  and  the  trees  groan 
as  they  rustled  and  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  increasing  fury  of  the  gale. 
Presently,  from  the  antique  time -piece,  that 
stood  on  an  equally  antique  secretaire  just 
behind  me,  nine  o'clock  struck  with  a  loud 
and  brazen  clang, — and  as  it  ceased  I  laid 
down  my  pen  for  a  moment  and  listened 
to  the  deepeniDg  snarl  of  the  savage 
elements. 

"  What  a  night !  "  I  thought.  ''  A  night 
for  demons  to  stalk  abroad,  and  witches  to 
ride  through  the  air  on  broomsticks  !  Dieu ! 
how  dull  it  is  !  One  must  smoke  to  keep 
the  damp  away." 

And  I  opened  my  cigar-case.     I  was  just 
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about  to  strike  a  light,  when  I  fancied  I 
heard  something  like  a  faint,  very  faint 
attempt  to  ring  the  street-door  bell.  I 
listened, — the  same  sound  was  repeated.  It 
was  much  too  feeble  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  servants  below, — and  as  the  library 
windows  jutted  on  the  street,  and  as  I  could, 
by  drawing  aside  the  curtain  a  little,  gene- 
rally see  whosoever  might  ascend  our  steps, 
I  peeped  cautiously  out.  At  first  I  could 
perceive  nothing,  the  night  was  so  wet  and 
dark ;  but  presently  I  discerned  a  slight 
shadowy  figure  huddled  against  the  door  as 
though  sheltering  itself  from  the  pitiless 
rain. 

"  Some  poor  starving  soul,"  I  soliloquized, 
*'  who  perhaps  does  not  know  where  to  turn 
in  all  Paris  for  bread.     I'll  see  who  it  is." 

And,  acting  on  the  impulse  that  moved 
me  to  be  charitable  to  any  unhappy  creature 
benighted  in  such  a  hurricane,  I  crossed  the 
passage  softly  and  opened  the  door  wide. 
As  I  did  so,  the  figure  started  back  in 
apparent  fear, — it  was    a  veiled  woman, — 
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and  tlirough  the  veil  I  felt  her  eyes  looking 
at  me. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  as  gently  as  I 
could.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

For  all  answer,  two  hands  were  stretched 
towards  me  in  wild  appeal,  and  a  sobbing 
voice  cried — 

"  Gaston  ! " 

''My  God!     Pauline  V 

Seized  by  a  mortal  terror,  and  with  a 
convulsive  effort  as  though  I  were  dragging 
forth  some  drowning  creature  from  the  sea, 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  almost  lifted 
her  across  the  threshold  ;  how  I  supported 
her,  whether  I  carried  her  or  led  her,  I  never 
knew, — my  senses  were  all  in  a  whirl,  and  I 
realized  nothing  distinctly  till  I  had  reached 
the  library  once  more,  and  placed  her,  a 
shuddering,  drooping  little  creature,  in  the 
arm-chair  I  had  but  just  vacated  near  the 
fire.  Then  my  dazed  brain  righted  itself, 
and  I  flung  myself  at  her  feet  in  an  agony 
of  alarm  and  suspense. 

''  Pauline,  Pauline  ! "  I  whispered,  "  what 
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is  this  ? — why  have  you  come  here  ?  In  such 
a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  too  !  See  !  " — and 
I  took  up  the  end  of  her  dress  and  wrung  it 
in  my  hands — ''you  are  wet  through  !  My 
darling,  you  frighten  me  ! — Are  you  ill  ? — 
has  any  one  been  unkind  to  you  ? " 

She  lifted  her  head  and  tremblingly  put 
back  the  close  veil  she  wore, — and  I  uttered 
a  stifled  cry  at  the  pale  misery  imprinted  on 
her  fair,  fair  young  face. 

"  No  one  has  been  unkind,"  she  said,  in  a 
faint  plaintive  voice,  like  the  voice  of  one 
weakened  by  long  physical  suffering  ;  "  and 
— I  am  not  ill  !  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
Gaston !— I  promised  you  that  if  I  was  very 
sad  and  troubled,  I  would  tell  you  every- 
thing,— and  you  said  you  would  be  gentle 
with  me  and  would  comfort  me, — you 
remember  ?  Well,  now  I  have  come  ! — to 
tell  you  something  that  must  be  told, — and 
to-night  is  my  only  chance, — for  they  have 
gone, — papa  and  mamma — to  the  theatre, 
and  I  am  all  alone.  They  wanted  me  to  go 
with  them,  but  I  begged  them  to  leave  me 
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at  home,  — I  felt  that  I  must  see  you  quite  by 
yourself, — and  tell  you, — yes  ! — tell  you 
everything  ! " 

A  long  shivering  sigh  escaped  her  lips  ; 
and  frozen  to  the  very  soul  by  a  dim  fear 
that  I  could  not  analyze,  I  rose  from  my 
kneeling  position  at  her  side,  and  stood 
stiffly  upright.  At  first  my  only  thought 
was  for  her.  A  young  girl  coming  alone  to 
the  house  of  her  lover  at  night  in  a  city  like 
Paris,  exposed  herself,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  the  direst  slander,  and  it  was 
with  this  idea  that  I  was  chiefly  occupied  as 
I  looked  at  her  crouching  form  in  the  chair 
beside  me.  I  hastily  considered  the  only 
possible  risk  she  at  present  incurred, — 
namely,  that  of  being  seen  by  our  servants 
and  made  the  subject  of  their  idle  gossip, 
and  I  determined  to  circumvent  this  at 
any  rate. 

"  Pauline,  my  little  one,"  I  said  gravely, 
"  whatever  it  is  you  wish  to  tell  me,  could 
you  not  have  waited  till  I  came  to  see  you 
in  the  usual  way  ?     You  ought  not  to  have 
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flown  hither  so  recklessly,  little  bird  !    you 
expose  yourself  to  scandal." 

"  Scandal ! "  she  echoed,  looking  at  me 
with  a  feverish  light  in  her  blue  eyes.  "  It 
cannot  say  more  evil  of  me  than  I  deserve  ! 
— and  I  could  not  wait ! — I  have  waited 
already  far  too  long !  " 

A  great  heaviness  fell  on  my  heart  at 
these  words, — my  very  lips  grew  cold,  and 
a  tremor  ran  through  me.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  resolved  to  carry  out  the  notion  I  had 
preconceived  of  keeping  this  nocturnal  flight 
of  hers  a  profound  secret. 

"  Stay  here,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could 
for  the  shaking  dread  that  possessed  me. 
**Try  to  get  warm, — I  w^ill  bring  you  some 
wine.  Take  that  wet  cloak  off"  and  be  quite 
quiet, — I  will  return  immediately." 

She  looked  after  me  with  a  sort  of 
beseeching  wonderment  as  I  left  her, — but  I 
dared  not  meet  her  eyes — there  was  an 
expression  in  them  that  terrified  me!  I 
went,  as  in  a  dream,  to  the  dining-room ; 
got  some  wine  and  a  glass, — carefully  turned 
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out  the  lights,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  the  basement  stairs  and  called  our 
man-servant. 
**  Dunois !  " 
*'  Oui,  m'sieu  !  " 

*'  Tell  them  all  down  there  that  they  can 
go  to  bed, — you  can  do  the  same.  I  shall 
want  nothino'  more  to-nio-ht.  I  have  locked 
the  street-door,  and  the  lamps  are  out  in  the 
dining-room.  My  father  will  be  home  to- 
morrow,— so  you  will  all  have  to  be  up 
early — call  me  about  seven.  Do  you  hear  "?  " 
*'  Oui,  m'sieu  !  " 
**  Good  night !  " 

Dunois  responded, — and  I  listened  breath- 
lessly while  he  repeated  my  orders  to  the 
other  servants.  I  waited  yet  a  few  minutes 
and  presently  heard  them  preparing  to 
ascend  their  own  private  stairway  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  where  they  each  had  their 
several  rooms.  They  w^ere  hard  workers, 
and  were  always  glad  of  extra  rest ; — they 
would  soon  be  sound  asleej),  thank  Heaven ! 
— they  need  know  nothing.    Satisfied  that  so 
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far,  all  was  safe,  I  stepped  noiselessly  back 
to  the  library,  and,  entering,  closed  and 
locked  the  door.  Pauline  was  sitting 
exactly  in  the  same  position, — her  wet  cloak 
still  clinging  round  her, — her  veil  flung  back, 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
red  embers  of  the  fire.  Approaching,  I, 
without  a  word,  loosened  her  cloak  and 
took  it  ofi",  and  methodically  hung  it  on  the 
back  of  two  chairs  to  dry, — I  removed  the 
little  rain-soaked  hat  from  her  tumbled 
curls,  and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  held 
it  to  her  lips  with  a  firm  hand  enough, 
though  God  knows  my  heart  was  beating  as 
though  it  would  burst  its  fleshly  prison. 

"  Drink  this,  Pauline,"  I  said  authori- 
tatively. "  Come,  you  must  drink  it, — you 
are  as  cold  as  ice.  When  you  have  taken 
it,  I  will  listen  to — to  whatever  you  wish  to 
say. 

She  obeyed  me  mechanically,  and 
managed  to  swallow  half  the  contents  of  the 
glass, — then  she  put  it  away  from  her  w4th 
a  faint  gesture  of  aversion. 
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''  I  cannot  drink  it,  Gaston!"  she  faltered, 
— "  it  seems  to  suffocate  me  !  " 

I  set  it  aside,  and  looked  at  her,  waiting 
for  her  next  words.  But  no  words  came. 
She  fixed  her  large  soft  eyes  upon  me  with 
the  wistful  entreaty  of  a  hunted  fawn, — then 
suddenly  the  tears  welled  up  into  them  and 
brimmed  over,  and,  covering  her  face,  she 
broke  into  piteous  and  passionate  sobbing. 
Every  nerve  in  my  body  seemed  to  be 
wrenched  and  tortured  by  the  sound  ! — I 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  in  such  grief,  and, 
kneeling  down  beside  her  once  more,  I  put 
my  arms  round  her  and  pressed  her  pretty 
head  against  my  breast.  But  I  did  not  kiss 
her ;  some  strange  instinct  held  me  back 
from  that ! 

"  Do  not  cry,  Pauline  ! — do  not  cry  !  "  I 
implored,  rocking  her  to  and  fro  as  if  she 
were  a  little  tired  child.  "Do  not,  ray 
darling ! — it  breaks  my  heart !  Tell  me 
what  is  the  matter, — you  are  not  afraid  of 
me,  mon  ange, — are  you  ?  Hush,  hush  !  To 
see  you  in  such  unhappiness  quite  distracts 
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me,  Pauline  ! — it  unmans  me, — do  try  to  be 
calm !  You  are  quite  safe  with  me, — no  one 
will  come  near  us, — no  one  knows  you  are 
here, — and  I  will  take  you  home  myself  as 
soon  as  you  are  more  tranquil.  There  ! — now 
you  shall  speak  to  me  as  long  as  you  like, — 
you  shall  tell  me  everything — everything, 
except  that  you  do  not  love  me  any 
more !  " 

With  a  faint  exclamation  and  a  sudden 
movement,  she  loosened  my  arms  from  her 
waist  and  drew  herself  apart. 

"  Oh,  poor  Gaston  ! — but  that  is  just  what 
I  must  tell  you  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  Oh,  for- 
give me — forgive  me  !  I  have  done  you 
great  wrong, — I  have  deceived  you  wickedly, 
— but  oh,  do  not  be  cruel  to  me,  though  I  am 
so  cruel  to  you  !  Do  not  be  cruel, — I  cannot 
bear  it ! — it  will  kill  me  !  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  long  ago, — but  I  was  a  coward, — I 
was  afraid, — I  am  afraid  still ! — but  I  dare 
not  hide  the  truth  from  you, — you  must  know 
everything.  I — I  do  not  love  you,  Gaston ! 
I  have  never  loved  you  as  you  ought  to  be 
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loved  ;  I  never  knew  the  meaning  of  love 
till  now  !  " 

Till  now !  What  did  these  words  imply  ? 
I  gazed  at  her  in  dumb  blank  amazement, — 
my  brain  seemed  frozen.  I  could  not  think, 
I  could  not  speak, — I  only  knew,  in  a  sort  of 
dim  indistinct  way,  that  she  had  removed 
herself  from  my  embrace, and  that  perhaps — 
— perhaps  it  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
embarrassing  to  her  to  see  me  kneeling  at 
her  feet  in  such  devout,  adoring  fashion, 
when,  .  .  .  when  she  no  longer  loved  me  ! 
She  no  longer  loved  me  ! — I  could  not 
realize  it ; — and  still  less  could  I  realize  that 
she  never  had  loved  me !  I  got  up  slowly 
and  stood  beside  her,  resting  one  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece, — my  limbs  shook  and  my  head 
swam  round  stupidly, — and  yet,  through  all 
my  bewilderment,  I  was  still  conscious  of  her 
misery, — conscious  of  her  tear-spoilt  eyes, — 
her  white  face  and  quivering  lips, — and  of 
the  unutterable  despair  that  made  even  her 
youthful  features  look  drawn  and  old, — and 
out  of  very  pity  for  her  woe -begone  aspect, 
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I  tried  to  master  the  sudden  shock  of 
unexpected  wretchedness  that  overwhelmed 
my  soul.  I  tried  to  speak, — my  voice  seemed 
gone, — and  it  was  only  after  one  or  two 
eflforts  that  I  manao^ed  to  reo:ain  command 
of  lano;uao;e. 

"  This  is  strange  news  !  "  I  then  said,  in 
hoarse  unsteady  accents.  "  Very  strange 
news,  Pauline  !  You  no  longer  love  me  ? — 
You  have  never  loved  me  ?  You  never 
knew  the  meanino^  of  love  till  now  ? — Till 
noiv ! — Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  understand, — 
I  am,  no  doubt,  dull  of  comprehension, — but 
such  words  from  your  lips  sound  terrible  to 
me, — unreal,  impossible  !  I  must  have  been 
dreaming  all  this  while,  for — for  you  have 
seemed  to  love  me — till  now,  as  you  say — 
till  now ! " 

She  sprang  from  her  chair  and  confronted 
me,  her  hands  extended  as  though  in  an 
agony  of  supplication. 

"  Oh,  there  is  my  worst  sin,  Gaston  !  "  she 
wailed.  ''  There  is  the  treachery  to  you  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty  !     I  have  seemed 
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to  love  you — yes  !  and  it  was  wicked  of  me, 
— wicked — wicked  ! — but  I  have  been  blind 
and  desperate  and  mad, — and  I  could  see  no 
way  out  of  the  evil  I  have  brought  upon 
myself, — no  way  but  this — to  tell  you  all 
before  it  is  too  late, — to  throw  myself  at  your 
feet — so  !  " — and  she  flung  herself  wildly 
down  before  me — ''  to  pray  to  you,  as  I  would 
pray  to  God, — to  ask  you  to  pardon  me,  to 
have  mercy  upon  me, — and,  above  all  other 
things,  to  generously  break  the  tie  between 
us, — to  break  it  now — at  once  ! — and  to  let 
me  feel  that  at  least  I  am  no  longer  wronging 
your  trust,  or  injuring  your  future  by  my 
fault  of  love  for  one  who  has  grown  dearer 
to  me  than  you  could  ever  be, — dearer  than 
life  itself, — dearer  than  honour, — dearer  than 
my  own  soul's  safety — dearer  than  God ! " 

She  spoke  with  an  almost  tempestuous 
intensity  of  passion, — and  I  looked  at  her 
where  she  crouched  on  the  ground, — looked 
at  her  in  a  dull,  sick  wonderment.  This 
child — this  playful  pretty  trifler  with  time 
and  the  things  of  time,  was  transformed ; — 
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from  a  mere  charming  gracefully  frivolous 
girl,  she  had  developed  into  a  wild  tragedy 
queen  ;  and  the  change  had  been  effected 
by — what  ?  Love  !  Love  for  what, — for 
whom  ?  Not  for  me  ! — not  for  me — no  ! — 
for  some  one  else !  Who  was  that  some 
one  else  ?  This  question  gradually  asserted 
itself  in  my  straying  stupefied  thoughts  as 
the  chief  thing  to  be  answered, — the  vital 
poison  of  the  whole  bitter  draught, — the  final 
stab  that  was  to  complete  the  murder.  As 
I  considered  it,  a  new  and  awful  instinct 
rose  up  within  me, — the  thirst  for  revenge 
that  lurks  in  the  soul  of  every  man  and 
beast, — the  silently  concentrated  fury  of  the 
tiger  that  has  lain  so  long  in  waiting  for 
its  prey  that  its  brute  patience  is  well-nigh 
exhausted, — and  involuntarily  I  clenched  my 
hands  and  bit  my  lips  hard  in  the  sudden 
and  insatiate  eagerness  that  possessed  me, 
to  know  the  name  of  my  rival !  Again  I 
looked  down  on  Pauline's  slight  shuddering 
figure,  and  became  hazily  conscious  that  she 
ought  not  to  kneel  there  as  a  suppliant  to 
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me,  and, — stooping  a  little,  I  held  out  my 
hand,  which  she  caught  and  kissed  impul- 
sively. Ah,  Heaven !  how  I  trembled  at 
that  caressing  touch  ! 

"  Eise,  Pauline  ! "  I  said,  trying  to  keep 
my  voice  steady.  "  Eise, — do  not  be  afraid  ! 
— I — I  think  I  understand, — I  shall  realize 
it  all  better  presently.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  quite  known  how  ardently  I  have 
loved  you, — with  what  passionate  fervour, — 
with  what  adoring  tenderness  ! — and  what 
you  say  to  me  now  is  a  shock,  Pauline  ! — a 
cruel  blow  that  will  numb  and  incapacitate 
my  whole  life  !  But  one  man's  pain  does 
not  matter  much,  does  it  ? — come,  rise,  I 
beg  of  you,  and  let  me  strive  to  get  some 
clearer  knowledge  of  this  sad  and  unex- 
pected change  in  your  feelings.  You  do 
not  love  me,  so  you  tell  me, — and  you  never 
have  loved  me.  You  own  to  haviug  played 
the  part  of  loving  me, — but  now  you  ask  me 
to  break  the  solemn  tie  between  us,  because 
you  love  some  one  else, — have  I  understood 
you  thus  far  correctly  ? " 
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She  liad  sunk  back  again  in  the  chair 
near  the  fire,  and  her  pale  lips  whispered 
a  faint  affirmative.  I  waited  a  minute, — ■ 
then  I  asked — 

"And  who,  Pauline, — who  is  that  some 
one  else  ? " 

"  Oh,  why  should  you  know  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, the  tears  filling  her  eyes  again. 
''Why  should  you  even  ivish  to  know  !  It 
is  not  needful, — it  would  only  add  to  your 
unhappiness  !  I  cannot  tell  you,  Gaston  ! — 
I  will  not ! " 

I  lauojhed, — a  low  lauo^h  of  exceedinoj 
bitterness.  The  notion  of  her  keeping  such 
a  secret  from  me,  amused  me  in  a  vague  dull 
way.  In  my  present  humour,  I  felt  that 
I  could  have  ransacked  not  only  earth,  but 
heaven  and  hell  together  for  that  one  name 
which  would  henceforth  be  to  me  the  most 
hateful  in  the  whole  world !  But  I  forced 
myself  to  be  gentle  with  her ;  I  even  tried 
to  persuade  myself  into  the  idea  that  she 
was  perhaps  exaggerating  a  mere  transient 
foolish  flirtation   into   the  tragic  height  of 
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a  serious  love-affair, — and  I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  impression  when  I  spoke  again. 
"  Listen,  Pauline !  You  must  not  play 
with  me  any  longer, — if  you  have  played 
with  me,  I  can  endure  no  more  of  it !  I 
must  know  who  it  is  that  has  usurped  my 
rightful  place  in  your  affections.  Do  not 
try  to  conceal  it  from  me, — it  will  only  be 
doing  an  injury  to  yourself  and  to — him! 
Is  it  some  one  you  have  met  lately  ?  And 
is  your  love  for  him  a  mere  sudden  freak 
of  fancy  ? — because  if  so,  Pauline,  let  me 
tell  you,  it  is  not  likely  to  last !  And  so 
great  and  deep  is  my  tenderness  for  you, 
dear,  that  I  could  even  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  have  patience  with  this  cruel  caprice  of 
your  woman's  nature, — to  have  patience  to 
the  extent  of  waiting  till  it  passes,  as  pass 
it  7nustj  Pauline ! — no  love  of  lasting  value 
was  ever  kindled  with  such  volcanic  sudden- 
ness as  this  fickle  fantasy  of  yours !  Had 
the  famous  lovers  of  Verona  not  died,  they 
must  have  quarrelled !  Your  words,  your 
manner,  all  spring  from  impulse,  not  con- 
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viction, — and  I  should  be  wronging  you, — 
yes !  actually  wronging  your  better  nature,  if  I 
were  to  hastily  yield  to  your  strange  request 
and  end  the  engagement  between  us.  Why 
should  I  end  it  ?  for  a  wandering  fitful 
fancy  of  yours,  that  will  no  doubt  die  of 
itself  as  rapidly  as  it  came  into  being  ?  No, 
Pauline  ! — our  contract  is  too  solemn  and  too 
binding  to  be  broken  for  a  mere  girlish 
whim  ! '' 

"  But  it  must  be  broken ! "  she  cried, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  confronting  me 
with  a  pale  majesty  of  despair  that  moved 
me  to  vague  awe.  "  It  must  be  broken  if  I 
die  to  break  it !  Whim  ! — fancy ! — caprice  ! 
— Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  led  by  a  freak  ? 
Can  you  not — will  you  not  understand  me, 
Gaston  ?  Oh,  God  I  I  thought  you  were 
more  merciful ! — I  have  looked  upon  you 
as  my  only  friend ; — I  knew  you  were  the 
very  soul  of  generosity — and  I  have  clung 
to  the  thought  of  your  tenderness  as  my 
only  chance  of  rescue  !  I  cannot — I  dare 
not,  tell  them  at  home, — I  am  even  afraid 
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to  meet  Heloise !  Oh,  Gaston !  only  you 
can  shield  me  from  disgrace, — you  can  re- 
lease me  if  you  will,  and  give  me  the  chance 
of  freedom  in  which  to  retrieve  my  fault ! — • 
Gaston,  you  can  ! — you  can  do  everything 
for  me  ! — you  can  save  me  by  one  generous 
act, — break  off  our  engagement  and  say  to 
all  the  world  that  it  is  by  our  own  mutual 
desire !  Oh,  surely  you  can  understand 
now ! — you  will  not  force  me  to  confess 
all  my  shame — all  my  dishonour  !  " 

Shame ! — dishonour ! — Those  two  words, 
and  —  Pauline !  The  air  grew  suddenly 
black  around  me, — black  as  blackest  night, 
— then  bright  red  rings  swam  giddily  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  caught  at  something,  1  know 
not  what,  to  save  myself  from  falling.  A 
cold  dew  broke  out  on  my  brow  and  hands, 
and  I  struggled  for  breath  in  deep  panting 
gasps,  conscious  of  nothing  for  the  moment, 
except  that  she  was  there,  and  that  her  wild 
eyes  were  fixed  in  wide  aflfright  upon  me. 
Presently  I  heard  her  voice  as  in  a  dream, 
cry  out  wailingly — 
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*'  Gaston !  Gaston !  Do  not  look  like 
that !  Oh,  Grod,  forgive  me !  what  have 
I  done  ! — what  have  I  done  !  " 

Slowly  the  black  mists  cleared  from  my 
sight, — and  I  seemed  to  reel  uncertainly 
back  to  a  sense  of  being. 

*'  What  have  you  done  ? "  I  muttered 
hoarsely.  "  What  have  you  done,  Pauline  ? 
— Why — nothing  ! — but  this, — you  have 
fallen  from  virtue  to  vileness  ! — and — you 
have  killed  me  I — that  is  all !  That  is  what 
you  have  done, — that,  at  last,  I  understand, 
— at  last !  " 

She  broke  into  a  piteous  sobbing, — but 
her  tears  had  ceased  to  move  me.  I  sprang 
to  her  side, — I  seized  her  arm. 

"  Now — now — quick  !  "  I  said,  the  furious 
passion  in  my  voice  jarring  it  to  rough  dis- 
cord —  "  quick  ! — I  can  wait  no  longer  ! 
The  name — the  name  of  your  seducer  !  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  full  of  speechless 
alarm, — her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  issued 
from  them.  There  was  a  suffocating  tight- 
ness in  my  throat, — my  heart  leaped  to  and 
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fro  in  my  breast  like  a  savage  bird  in  a 
cage, — the  wrath  that  possessed  me  was  so 
strong:  and  terrible  that  it  made  me  for  the 
moment  a  veritable  madman. 

"  Oh  speak  !  "  I  cried,  my  grasp  tightening 
on  her  arm.  "  Frail,  false,  fallen  woman, 
speak  ! — or  I  shall  murder  you  !  The  name  ! 
— the  name  !  " 

Half  swooning  with  the  excess  of  her 
terror,  she  vainly  strove  to  disengage  her- 
self from  my  hold, — her  head  drooped  on 
her  bosom — her  eyes  closed  in  the  very 
languor  of  fear, — and  her  answering  whisper 
stole  on  my  strained  sense  of  hearing  like 
the  last  sigh  of  the  dying — 

"  Silvion  Guidel ! " 

Silvion  Guidel ! — God  !  I  burst  into  wild 
lauo-hter,  and  flunor  her  from  me  with  a 
gesture  of  fierce  disdain.  Silvion  Guidel ! — 
the  saint ! — the  angel! — the  would-be  priest ! 
— the  man  with  the  face  divine  !  Silvion 
Guidel !  Detestable  hypocrite  ! — accursed 
liar  !— smiling  devil !  Priest  or  no  priest, 
he  should  cross  swords  with  me,  and  thereby 
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probe  a  great  mystery  presently ! — not  a 
church-mystery,  but  a  God-mystery — the 
mystery  of  death !  He  should  die,  I  swore, 
if  I  in  fair  fight  could  kill  him !  Silvion 
Guidel ! — my  friend  ! — the  "  good  "  fellow  I 
had  actually  revered  ! — he — he  had  made  of 
Pauline  the  wrecked  thing  she  was  ! — Ah, 
Heaven !  A  wild  impulse  seized  me  to  rush 
out  of  the  house  and  find  him  wherever  he 
might  be, — to  drag  him  from  the  very  church 
altar  if  he  dared  to  pollute  such  a  place  by 
his  traitorous  presence, — and  make  him  then 
and  there  answer  with  his  life  for  the  evil 
he  had  done  !  My  face  must  have  expressed 
my  raging  thoughts, — for  suddenly  a  vision 
crossed  my  dazed  and  aching  sight — the 
figure  of  Pauline  grown  stately,  terrible, 
imperial,  as  any  ruined  queen. 

"  You  shall  not  harm  him ! "  she  said  in 
low  thrilling  tones  of  suppressed  passion 
and  fear.  *'  You  shall  not  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head  to  do  him  wrong !  /  will  prevent 
you  ! — I !  I  would  give  my  life  to  shield 
him  from  a  moment's  pain  ! — and  you  dare — 
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you  dare  to  think  of  injuriDg  him!  Oh 
yes  !  I  read  you  through  and  through  ; — you 
have  reason,  I  know,  to  be  cruel — and  you 
may  kill  me  if  you  like, — but  not  him  ! 
Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  love  him  ? — 
Love  him  ?  — I  adore  him  !  I  have  sacrificed 
everything  for  his  sake, — and  could  I  sacri- 
fice more  than  everything  I  would  do  it ! — I 
would  burn  in  hell  for  ever,  could  I  be 
sure  that  he  was  safe  and  happy  in 
heaven  !  " 

She  looked  at  me  straightly, — her  eyes  full 
of  a  mournful  exaltation, — her  breath  coming 
and  going  rapidly  between  her  parted  lips. 
I  met  her  glance  with  an  amazed  scorn, — 
and  hurled  the  bitter  truth  like  pellets  of 
ic6  upon  the  amorous  heat  of  her  impetuous 
avowal. 

"  Oh,  spare  me  your  protestations  !  "  I 
cried, — ''  and  spare  yourself  some  shred  of 
shame  !  Do  not  boast  of  your  iniquity  as 
though  it  were  virtue  ! — do  not  blazon  forth 
your  criminal  passion  as  though  it  were  a 
glory  1     Heaven    and   Hell    of    which   you 
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talk  so  lightly,  may  be  positive  and  awful 
facts  after  all,  aad  not  mere  names  to  swear 
by  ! — and  to  one  or  the  other  of  them  your 
lover  shall  go,  be  assured  ! — and  that 
speedily !  He  shall  die  for  his  treachery  ! — 
he  shall  die,  I  say  ! — if  the  sword  of  honour 
can  rid  the  world  of  so  perfidious  and 
dastardly  a  liar  !  " 
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XL 


As  I  uttered  these  words  sternly  and 
resolvedly,  a  change  passed  over  her  face, — 
she  seemed  for  the  moment  to  grow  rigid 
with  the  sudden  excess  of  her  fear.  Then 
she  threw  herself  once  more  on  her  knees  at 
my  feet. 

"  Gaston,' Gaston  ! — have  a  little  mercy  !  " 
she  implored.  "  Think  of  my  deep, — my 
utter  humiliation  !  Is  it  so  much  that  I 
ask  of  you  after  all  ? — to  break  an  engage- 
ment with  a  wretched  sinful  girl  who  has 
proved  herself  unw^orthy  of  you  ?  Oh,  for 
God's  sake  set  me  free  ! — and  we  will  go 
away  from  Paris,  I  and  Silvion — far,  far 
away  to  some  distant  land  where  we  shall 
be  forgotten, — where  the  memory  of  us  need 
trouble    you    no    more  !     Listen,    Gaston ! 
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Silvion  trusts  to  your  noble  nature  and 
generous  heart,  even  as  I  have  done — he 
believes  that  you  will  have  pity  upon  us 
both !  We  loved  each  other  from  the 
first, — could  we  help  that  love,  Gaston  ? — 
could  we  help  it  ?  I  told  you  I  never  knew 
what  love  was  till  now,  and  that  is  true ! — 
I  was  so  young  ! — I  never  thought  I  should 
know  such  desperate  joy,  such  terrible 
misery,  such  madness,  such  recklessness, 
such  despair !  It  seems  that  I  have  fallen 
into  some  great  resistless  river  that  carries 
me  along  with  it  against  my  will,  I  know 
not  where  ! — I  have  deceived  you,  I  know, 
and  I  pray  your  pardon  for  that  deceit — 
but  oh,  be  pitiful,  Gaston  ! — be  pitiful ! — it 
cannot  hurt  you  to  be  generous  !  If  you 
ever  loved  me,  Gaston,  try  to  forgive  me 
now  ! 

I  looked  down  upon  her  in  silence. 
There  was  a  dull  aching  in  my  brows, — a 
cold  chill  at  my  heart.  She  seemed  re- 
moved from  me  by  immeasurable  distance ; 
— she,  the  once  innocent  child — the  pretty 
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graceful  girl,  all  sweetness  and  purity, — what 
was  she  now  ?  Nothing  but — the  toy  of 
Silvion  Guidel !  No  more  ! — she  had  entered 
the  melancholy  ranks  of  the  ruined  sister- 
hood,— even  she,  Pauline  de  Charmilles,  only 
daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  aristocrats 
in  France !  I  shuddered,  — and  an  involuntary 
groan  escaped  my  lips.  Clasping  her  hands, 
she  raised  them  to  me  in  fresh  entreaty. 

"  You  will  be  gentle,  Gaston  ! — you  will 
have  mercy  ?  " 

The  tension  of  my  nerves  relaxed, — the 
scalding  moisture  of  unfailing  tears  blinded 
my  eyes — and  I  gave  vent  to  a  long  and 
bitter  sigh, 

"Give  me  time,  Pauline!"  I  answered 
huskily.  "  Give  me  time  !  you  ask  much 
of  me, — and  I  have  never — like  your  lover — 
played  the  part  of  saint  or  angel.  I  am 
nothing  but  a  man,  with  all  a  man's  passions 
roused  to  their  deadliest  sense  of  wrong, — 
do  not  expect  from  me  more  than  man's 
strength  is  capable  of!  And  I  have  loved 
you  ! — my  God  ! — how  I  have  loved  you  ! — 
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far  far  more  deeply  than  jou  ever  guessed ! 
Pauline,  Pauline  1— my  love  was  honourably 
set  upon  you ! — I  would  not  have  wronged 
you  by  so  much   as  one   unruly  thought ! 
You   were   to    me    more    sacred   than    the 
Virgin's    statue    in    her    golden    nook     at 
incense-time  ;  you  were  my  God's  light  on 
earth, — my    lily   of  heaven,— my    queen — 
my   life — my  eternity — my   all  !      Pauline, 
Pauline  !  " — and   my  voice   trembled   more 
and  more  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept  convulsively.      "  Alas,  you  cannot 
realize  what  you  have  done — not  yet !     You 
cannot  in  the  blindness  of  your  passion  see 
how  the   world  will  slowly  close  upon  you 
like    a    dark   prison  wherein  to  expiate  in 
tears   and  pain  your  sin, — you  do  not  yet 
comprehend  how  the  kindly  faces  you  have 
known  from  childhood   will  turn  from  you 
in  grief  and  scorn, — how  friends  will  shrink 
from  and  avoid  you, — and  how  desolate  your 
days  will  be, — too  desolate,  Pauline,  for  even 
your  betrayer's   love    to    cheer !     For   love 
that  beo^ins  in  crime  ends  in  destruction, — 
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its  evil  recoils  on  the  heads  of  those  that 
have  yielded  to  its  insidious  tempting, — and 
thinking  of  this,  Pauline,  I  can  pity  you  ! — 
pity  you  more — aye,  a  thousand  times  more 
than  I  should  pity  you  if  you  were  dead  ! 
I  would  rather  you  had  died,  unhappy  child, 
than  lived  to  be  dishonoured  ! " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  still  covered  her 
face,  and  still  wept  on, — and,  steadying  my 
nerves,  I  bent  down  and  raised  her  by 
gentle  force  from  the  ground.  The  clock 
struck  eleven  as  I  did  so, — she  had  been  two 
hours  with  me, — it  was  full  time  she  should 
return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  her  home. 
Acting  promptly  on  this  idea,  I  gave  her 
her  hat  and  cloak. 

"Put  these  on !  "  I  said. 

She  removed  her  hands  from  her  eyes — 
such  woeful  eyes ! — all  swollen  and  red  with 
weeping, — and  tremblingly  obeyed  me, — her 
breast  heaving  with  the  sobs  she  could  not 
restrain. 

"  Now  come  with  me, — softly  !  "  And  I 
took  her  ice-cold  hand  in  mine  and  led  her 
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out  of  tlie  room  and  across  the  darkened 
passage,  where,  stopping  a  moment  to 
hastily  don  my  overcoat  and  hat,  I  cautiously 
opened  the  street-door  without  making 
the  least  noise.  The  strong  wind  blew  gusts 
of  rain  in  our  faces, — and  I  strove  to  shelter 
the  shivering  girl  as  best  I  could  with  my 
own  body,  as  I  closed  the  door  again  behind 
us  as  quietly  as  I  had  opened  it.  Then 
I  turned  to  her  with  formal  courtesy. 

"You  must  walk  a  little  way,  I  am 
afraid, — it  will  not  be  wise  to  call  a  carriage 
up  to  this  very  house, — your  departure 
might  be  noticed." 

She  came  down  the  steps  at  once  like 
a  blind  creature,  seeming  scarcely  to  feel 
her  way,  and  as  I  observed  her  feebleness, 
and  the  tottering  swaying  movement  of  her 
limbs,  my  own  wretchedness  was  suddenly 
submerged  in  an  overwhelming  wave  of 
intense  compassion  for  her  fate.  In- 
voluntarily I  stretched  out  my  hand  to 
save  her  from  stumbling,  and,  in  the  very 
extremity  of  my  anguish,  I  cried — 
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''  Oh,  Pauline !  oh,  poor  little  pretty 
Pauline !  " 

At  this  she  looked  up  wildly — and  with 
a  low  shuddering  wail  fled  to  my  arms  and 
clung  there  like  a  scared  bird,  panting  for 
breath.  I  held  her  to  my  heart  for  one 
despairing  minute — then, — remembering  all, 
— I  strove  for  fresh  mastery  over  my  feelings, 
and,  putting  her  gently  yet  firmly  away 
from  my  embrace,  I  supported  her  with  one 
arm  as  we  walked  some  little  distance  along 
the  flooded  pavement  in  the  full  opposing 
force  of  the  wind.  As  soon  as  I  saw^  a  dis- 
engaged close  carriage,  I  hailed  its  driver, 
and,  assisting  Pauline  into  the  vehicle,  I 
took  my  own  place  beside  her.  We  were 
soon  borne  along  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Comte  de  Charmilles'  residence  ; 
and  then  my  trembling  half- weeping 
companion  seemed  to  awake  to  new  fears. 

.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Gaston  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  a  nervous  whisper. 

*^ Nothing!  " 

"  Nothing  ? "  she  echoed,  her  white  face 
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gleaming  like  the  face  of   a  ghost,  in    the 
yellow  glare  of  the  carriage  lamps. 

"  Nothing — except  to  see  you  home  in 
safety, — and  afterwards  to  return  home 
myself." 

"  But — Silvion "  she  faltered. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  mademoiselle  !  "  I 
said,  my  wrath  rousing  itself  anew  at  the 
bare  mention  of  his  name.  "  I  shall  not 
seek  him  to-night  at  any  rate.  It  is  too 
late  to  arrange  the  scores  between  us  !  " 

"  Gaston!  "  she  murmured  sobbingly.  ''  I 
have  asked  you  to  have  mercy  ! " 

"And  I  have  said  that  you  must  give 
me  time,"  I  responded.  "  I  must  think 
out  what  will  be  best  for  me  to  do.  Mean- 
while— for  the  immediate  present — your 
secret  is  safe  with  me, —  I  shall  tell  no  one 

of  your — your "     I  could  not  finish  the 

sentence — the  word  '  dishonour  '  choked  me 
in  the  utterance. 

"  But  you  will  break  oflf  our  engagement, 
will  you  not  ? "  she  implored  anxiously. 
"  You    will    tell    them    all    that  we   have 
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changed  our  minds  ? — that  we  cannot  be 
married  ?  " 

I  regarded  her  fixedly. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  put  it  in 
that  way,"  I  answered.  "  To  justify  my 
own  conduct  in  breaking  off  our  marriage,  I 
shall  of  course  find  it  necessary  to  tell  your 
father  the  cause  of  the  rupture." 

She  shuddered  back  into  the  corner  of 
the  carriage. 

"  Oh,  it  will  kill  him  !  "  she  moaned.  "  It 
will  kill  him,  I  am  sure  !  " 

'*  One  murder  more  or  less  scarcely 
matters  in  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
true  tenderness,"  I  said  coldly.  ''  You  have 
chosen  your  own  fate,  Pauline — and  you 
must  abide  by  it.  Will  your  lover  marry 
you,  do  you  think,  when  you  are  free  ? " 

She  looked  up  quickly,  her  eyes  lightened 
by  a  sudden  hope. 

"  Yes  ;  he  will — he  must !  He  has  sworn 
it !  " 

"  Then  bid  him  fulfil  his  oath  at  once,"  I 
rejoined.     "  Bid  him  set  you  right  as  far  as 
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he  can  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  before  it  is 
too  late.  If  this  is  done,  your  difficulty  is 
almost  dispensed  with, — you  need  trouble 
yourself  no  more  about  me  or  my  life's 
ruin !  The  fact  of  a  private  marriage 
having  been  consummated  between  you  and 
M.  Guidel  will  put  an  end  to  all  discussion, 
so  far  as  /  am  concerned  !  " 

A  weary  puzzled  expression  crossed  her 
features, — and  I  smiled  bitterly.  I  knew — 
I  felt  instinctively  that  he — after  the  fashion 
of  all  traitor-seducers  of  women, — would  not 
be  in  very  eager  haste  to  marry  his  victim  I 

Just  then  we  turned  into  the  broad 
beautiful  avenue  where  the  Comte  de  Char- 
milles  had  his  stately,  but  now  (alas  !  had 
he  but  known  it  !)  ruined  home. 

"  Listen  !  "  I  said,  bending  towards  her 
and  emphasizing  my  words  impressively. 
"  I  will  release  you  from  your  engagement 
to  me  if  Silvion  Guidel  consents  to  wed  you 
immediately,  without  a  day's  delay  !  Failing 
this,  I  must,  as  I  told  you,  have  time  to 
consider  as  to  what  will  be  the  wisest  and 
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best  course  of  action  for  all  in  this  terrible 
affair." 

The  carriage  stopped;  we  descended, — and 
I  paid  and  dismissed  the  driver.  Murmuring 
feebly  that  she  would  go  through  the  garden 
and  enter  the  house  by  the  large  French 
window  of  the  morning-room  through  which 
she  had  secretly  made  her  exit,  Pauline 
wrapped  her  mantle  closely  round  her,  and 
there  in  the  storm  and  rain,  raised  her 
sorrowful  blue  eyes  once  more  to  mine  in 
passionate  appeal. 

"  Pity  me,  Gaston  !  "  she  said — "  Pity 
me  !  Think  of  my  shame  and  misery  ! — and 
think,  oh  think,  Gaston,  that  you  can  save 
me  if  you  will  !  God  make  you  kind  to 
me  ! " 

And,  with  a  faint  sobbing  sigh,  she  waved 
her  hand  feebly  in  farewell,  and  entering 
the  great  armorial  gates,  glided  round  among 
the  trees  of  the  garden,  and,  like  a  flitting 
phantom,  disappeared. 

Left  alone,  I  stood  on  the  pavement  like 
one  in  a  dazed  dream.     The  icy  rain  beat 
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upon  me,  the  wild  gale  tore  at  me, — and  I 
was  not  clearly  conscious  of  either  sleet  or 
wind.  Once  I  stared  up  at  the  black  sky 
where  the  scurrying  clouds  were  chasing 
each  other  in  mountainous  heaps  of  rapid 
and  dark  confusion, — aud  in  that  one  glance, 
the  lightning-truth  seemed  to  flash  upon 
me  with  more  deadly  vividness  than  ever, — 
the  truth  that  for  me  the  world  was  at  an 
end  !  Life,  and  the  joys  and  hopes  and 
ambitions  that  make  life  desirable,  all  these 
were  over — there  was  nothing  left  for  me 
to  do  but  to  drag  on  in  sick  and  dull 
monotony  the  mechanical  business  of  the 
daily  routine  of  waking,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping, — a  mere  preservation  of  existence 
when  existence  had  for  ever  lost  its  charm ! 
I  was  roused  from  my  stupefied  condition 
by  the  noise  of  wheels,  and,  looking  up,  saw 
the  Comte  de  Charm illes'  carriage  coming, 
— he  and  his  wife  were  returning  from  the 
theatre, — and  in  case  they  should  perceive 
me  outside  their  house,  where  I  still  lingered, 
I  strode  swiftly  away,  neither  knowing  nor 
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caring  in  which  direction  I  bent  my  steps. 
Presently  I  found  myself  on  the  familiar 
route  of  the  Champs  Elysees, — the  trees 
there  were  tossing  their  branches  wildly 
and  groaning  at  the  pitiless  destruction 
wreaked  upon  their  tender  spring  frondage 
by  the  cruel  blast, — and,  weary  in  body  and 
mind,  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  more 
sheltered  seats,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  wet  through  and  shivering, 
and  tried  to  come  to  some  sort  of  under- 
standing with  myself  concerning  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  me.  And  as  I  thought, 
one  by  one,  of  the  various  dreams  of 
ecstasy,  bright  moments  and  love-enrap- 
tured days  that  had  lately  been  mine,  I 
am.  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  shed  tears. 
A  man  may  weep  when  he  is  alone  surely  ! — 
and  I  wept  for  the  bitterest  loss  the  human 
soul  can  ever  know, — the  loss  of  love,  and 
the  loss  of  good  faith  in  the  honour  of  men 
and  women.  The  slow  drops  that  blinded 
my  sight  were  hot  as  fire, — they  burned  my 
eyes  as  they  welled  forth,  and  my  throat 
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ached  with  the  pain  of  them, — but  in  a 
certain  measure  they  helped  to  clear  and 
calm  my  brain, — the  storm  of  wrath  and 
sorrow  in  my  mind  quieted  itself  by  degrees, 
— and  I  was  able  to  realize  not  only  the 
extent  of  my  own  cureless  grief,  but  alsa 
that  of  the  unhappy  girl  whom  over  and 
over  again  I  had  sworn  T  would  die  to 
serve ! 

Poor,  poor  Pauline  !  How  ill  she  looked, 
— how  pale- — how  sad!  Poor  little  child  ! — 
for  she  was  not  much  more  than  a  child; — and 
thinking  of  her  youth,  her  impulsiveness,  and 
her  unutterable  misery,  my  heart  softened 
more  and  more  towards  her.  She  loved 
Silvion  Guidel — Silvion  Guidel  loved  her ; — . 
they  were  both  young,  both  beautiful, — and 
they  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  insidious  attraction  of  each  other^s  fair- 
ness. They  had  sinned, — they  had  fallen, — 
they  were  ashamed, — they  repented  ; — they 
sought  my  pardon, — and  I — should  I  withn 
hold  it  ? — ^or  should  I,  like  a  brave  man,, 
make   light   of  my   own   wrong,   my   own, 
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suffering,  and  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their 
heads  by  my  free  forgiveness, — my  mag- 
nanimous aid  to  help  them  out  of  the  evil 
plight  into  which  they  had  wilfully  wan- 
dered ?  I  asked  myself  this  question  many 
times.  I  now  understood  the  strange  de- 
meanour of  Guidel  on  that  night  when  he 
had  asked  me  whether  I  could  forgive  him 
if  he  had  sinned  greatly  !  His  conscience 
had  tormented  him  all  through, — he  had 
surely  suffered  as  well  as  sinned  ! 

Pressing  one  hand  hard  over  my  eyes, 
and  choking  back  those  foolish  tears  of 
mine,  I  strove  manfully  to  consider  the 
whole  wretched  story  from  the  most  mer- 
ciful point  of  view  possible  to  my  nature. 
I  had  been  brought  up  under  my  father's 
vigilant  care,  on  lines  of  broad  thought, 
strict  honour,  and  practical,  not  theoretical, 
philosophy, — his  chief  idea  of  living  nobly 
being  this, — to  do  good  always  when  good 
could  be  done,  and  when  not,  at  any  rate 
to  refrain  from  doing  evil.  If  I  believed  in 
these  precepts  at  all,  now,  surely,  was  the 
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time  to  act  upon  them.     I  could  never  win 
back  Pauline's  love, — that  had  been  stolen, 
or  else  had  gone  of  its  own  free  will  to  my 
rival, — but  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  make 
her  happy  and  respected  once  more.     How  ? 
Nothing  was  easier.     In   the  first  place   I 
would  go  to  the  good  Pere  Vaudron,  and 
tell   him   all   the   truth,  in   confidence ; — I 
would  ask  him  to  see   that  the   civic  rite 
of  marriage  was  performed  at  once  between 
his  nephew  and  Pauline  secretly, — I  would 
aid  the  wedded  lovers  with  money,  should 
they  require  it,  to  leave  Paris  immediately, 
— and  when  once  their  departure  was  safely 
^assured,  I  would  break  the  whole  thing  to 
the  Comte  de  Charmilles,  and  accept  what- 
vever   wrath    he    chose   to  display,    on   my 
own    devoted   head.     Thus,    I   should   win 
Pauline's    eternal    gratitude, — her    parents 
would   in  time   become  reconciled  to  their 
•change  of  a  son-in-law, — and  all  would  be 
well.       I, — only   I    would    be   the   lasting 
sufferer ! — but   should   not  a  true  man   be 
ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  if  by 
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so  doing,  he  can  render  the  one  woman  he 
loves  in  all  the  world,  happy  ?  Still, — on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  more  natural 
plan  of  vengeance, — one  word  to  Pauline's 
father,  and  she  would  be  shamed  and  dis- 
graced beyond  recall, — I  could  then  chal- 
lenge Silvion  Guidel  and  do  my  best  ta 
kill  him,  in  which  effort  I  should  most 
probably  succeed,  and  so  bring  misery  on 
poor  old  Vaudron  and  his  simple  folk  in 
Brittany, — I  could  do  all  this,  and  yet, 
after  all  was  done,  I  myself  should  be  as 
wretched  as  ever  !  I  thought  and  thought ^ 
— I  pondered  till  my  brows  ached, — the 
good  and  the  evil  side  of  my  nature  fought 
desperately  together,  while  my  conscious- 
ness, like  a  separate  watchful  person  apart,, 
seemed  totally  unable  to  decide  which 
would  win.  It  was  a  sore  contest ! — the 
strugoie  of  the  elements  around  me  wa& 
not  more  fierce  than  the  struggle  in  my  own 
tormented  soul, — but  through  all,  the  plain- 
tive voice  of  Pauline, — Pauline  whom  I  still 
loved,    alas  ! — rang   in   my  ears   with  that 
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last  sobbing  cry — ''  Pity  me,  Gaston  !  God 
make  you  kind  to  me  ! " — till  gradually, 
very  gradually,  I  won  the  mastery  over 
my  darker  passions, — won  it  with  a  sense  of 
warm  triumph  such  as  none  can  under- 
stand save  him  who  has  been  tempted  and 
has  steadily  overcome  temptation.  I  re- 
solved that  I  would  save  Pauline  from 
the  consequences  of  her  rash  blind  error,— 
iind  so,  at  any  rate,  be  at  peace  with  the 
Eternal  Witness  of  Heaven  and  my  own 
conscience  !  This  I  decided,  finally  and 
fixedly, — determining  to  pursue  my  plan 
for  the  re- establishment  of  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  woman  who  trusted  me,  the 
very  first  thing  the  next  day, — and  I  would 
say  nothing  to  any  one,  not  even  to  my 
father, — till  my  work  of  forgiveness  and 
help  was  carried  out  and  completed  beyond 
recall ! 

Here  let  me  pause.  Do  you  understand, 
you,  whosoever  you  are,  that  read  these 
pages, — do  you  thoroughly  understand  my 
meaning  ?     If  not,  let  me  impress  it  upon 
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you  plainly,  once  and  for  all, — for  I  would 
not  have  the  dullest  wits  misjudge  me  at 
this  turning-point  of  time  !  I  had  abso- 
lutely made  up  my  mind, — mark  you  ! — to 
do  my  best  for  her  who  had  played  me  false  ! 
Absolutely  and  unflinchingly.  For  I  loved 
her  in  spite  of  her  treachery  !  — I  cared  to 
be  remembered  in  her  prayers  ! — I  who^ 
in  the  hot  fervour  of  my  adoration  for  her 
beauty,  had  declared  that  I  would  die  for 
her,  was  now  willing  to  carry  out  that  vow, 
—to  die  spiritually, — to  crush  all  my  own 
clamorous  affections  and  desires  for  her 
sake,  that  all  might  be  well  Avitli  her  in 
days  present  and  to  come  !  Eemember,  I 
was  willing — and  not  only  willing,  but 
ready  !  Not  because  I  seek  pity  from  you, 
do  I  ask  it, — -world's  pity  is  a  weak  thing 
that  none  but  cowards  need.  I  only  want 
justice, — aye  !  if  it  be  but  the  mere  glimmer- 
ing justice  of  your  slowest,  sleepiest  com- 
prehension,— give  me  enough  of  it  to  grasp 
this  one  fact — namely,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  bitterest  sufferino-  of  mv  life — the  nigjht 
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on  which  I  learned  my  own  betrayal,  I  had 
prepared  myself  to  forgive  the  unhappy 
child  who  had  wronged  me, — as  freely,  as 
entirely,  as  I  then  hoped,  before  God,  to  be, 
in  my  turn,  forgiven  ! 
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XII. 

I  DO  not  know  liow  long  I  sat  on  tLat 
seat  in  tlie  Champs  Elysees,  with  the  tem- 
pestuous rain  beating  down  upon  me, — the 
desperate  conflict  I  had  had  with  my  own 
worser  self  had  rendered  me  insensible  to 
the  flight  of  time.  So  numbed  was  I  with 
•outward  cold  and  inward  misery, — so  utterly 
blind  to  all  external  surroundings,  that  I 
was  as  startled  as  though  a  pistol-shot  had 
been  fired  close  to  me  when  a  hand  fell  on 
my  shoulder,  and  a  harsh,  half-laughiug 
voice  exclaimed — 

"  Gaston  Beauvais,  by  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  !  Gaston  Beauvais,  drenched  as  a 
caught  rat  in  a  relentless  housekeeper's  pail ! 
What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  at  this 
time  of  night,  mon  beau  riche  ?     You,  with 
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limitless  francs  at  your  command,  and  good 
luck  showering  its  honey- dew  persistently 
on  your  selected  fortunate  head, — what  may 
be  your  object  in  thus  fraternizing  with  the 
elements,  and  striving  to  match  them  groan 
for  groan,  scowl  for  scowl  ?  By  my  faith ! 
— I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  soaked  and 
•dripping  bundle  of  good  clothes  spoilt  is 
-actually  yourself !  '^ 

I  looked  up,  forced  a  smile,  and  held  out 
my  hand.  I  recognized  the  speaker, — indeed 
he  was  too  remarkable  a  character  in  his 
way  to  be  for  an  instant  mistaken.  All 
Paris  knew  Andre  Gessonex, — a  poor  wretch 
of  an  artist,  who  painted  pictures  that  were 
too  extraordinary  and  risque  for  any  re- 
spectable householder  to  buy,  and  who  eked 
out  a  bare  living  by  his  decollete  sketches, 
in  black  and  white,  of  all  the  noted  danseuses 
and  burlesque  actresses  in  the  city.  His 
bizarre  figure,  clad  in  its  threadbare  and 
nondescript  garb,  was  familiar  to  every  fre- 
quenter of  the  Boulevards, — and,  in  truth, 
it  was  eccentric  enough  to  attract  the  most 
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Casual  stranger  s  attention.  His  pinched 
and  shrunken  legs  were  covered  with  the 
narrowest  possible  trousers,  which  by  fre- 
quent turning  up  to  make  the  best  of  the 
worn  ends,  had  now  become  so  short  for 
him  that  they  left  almost  a  cjuarter  of  a 
yard  of  flaring  red  sock  exposed  to  view, — 
his  thin  jacket,  the  only  one  he  had  for 
both  winter  and  summer,  was  buttoned 
tightly  across  his  chest  to  conceal  the  lack 
of  the  long-ago  pawned  waistcoat, — a  collar 
with  very  large,  unstarched  soiled  ends,, 
flapped  round  his  skinny  throat,  relieved  by 
a  brilliant  strip  of  red  flannel  which  served 
as  tie, — he  kept  his  hair  long  in  strict  ad- 
herence to  true  artistic  tradition,  and  on 
these  bushy,  half  grey,  always  disordered 
locks  he  wore  a  very  battered  hat  of  tho 
*'  brigand "  shape,  which  had  been  many 
times  inked  over  to  hide  its  antique  rusti- 
ness,  and  which  he  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  set  airily  on  one  side,  to  suggest,  ns  he- 
once  explained,  indifference  to  the  worlds 
and    gay   carelessness    as    to    the    world's 
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opinions.  Unlucky  devil ! — I  had  always 
pitied  him  from  my  heart, — and  many  a 
twenty-franc  piece  of  mine  had  found  its 
way  into  his  pocket.  A  cruel  fate  had 
bestowed  on  him  genius  without  common- 
sense,  and  the  perfectly  natural  result  of 
such  an  endowment  was,  that  he  starved.  He 
was  full  of  good  and  even  fine  ideas, — there 
were  times  when  he  seemed  to  sparkle  all 
over  with  felicity  of  wit  and  poetry  of  ex- 
pression,— many  men  liked  him,  and  not 
only  liked  him,  but  strove  to  assist  him 
substantially,  without  ever  succeeding  in 
their  charitable  endeavours.  For  Andre 
was  one  of  Creation's  incurables, — neither 
money  nor  advice  ever  benefited  him  one 
iota.  Give  him  the  commission  to  paint 
a  picture, — and  he  would  produce  a  Titan- 
esque  canvas,  too  big  for  anything  but  a 
cathedral,  and  on  that  canvas  he  would 
depict  the  airiest  nude  personages  disport- 
ing themselves  in  such  a  frankly  indelicate 
manner,  that  the  intending  purchaser  with- 
drew his  patronage  in  shuddering  haste  and 
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alarm,  and  fled  without  leaving  so  much  as 
the  odour  of  a  franc  behind.  Thus  the 
poor  fellow  was  always  unfortunate,  and 
when  taken  to  task  and  told  that  his  ill- 
luck  was  entirely  his  own  fault,  he  would 
assume  an  air  of  the  most  nai've  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  You  amaze  me  !  "  he  would  say.  "  You 
really  amaze  me  !  I  am  not  to  blame  if 
these  people  who  want  to  buy  pictures  have 
no  taste  !  I  cannot  paint  Dutch  interiors, — 
the  carrot  waiting  to  be  peeled  on  the  table 
— the  fat  old  woman  cutting  onions  for  the 
pot-cm-feu, — the  centenarian  gentleman  with 
a  perpetual  cold  in  his  liead,  who  bends 
over  a  brazier  to  warm  his  aged  nose,  while 
a  dog  and  two  kittens  gazed  up  confidingly 
at  his  wrinkled  hands, — this  is  not  in  my 
line  !  I  can  only  produce  grand  art ! — 
classical  subjects, — Danae  in  her  brazen 
tower, — Theseus  and  Ariadne — the  amours 
of  Cybele  witli  Atys — or  the  triumphs  of 
Venus ; — I  cannot  descend  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  vulgar  minds  !     Let  me  be  poor — 
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let  me  starve — but  let  me  keep  my  artistic 
conscience  !  A  grateful  posterity  may  re- 
cognize what  this  frivolous  age  condemns  !  " 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  stood  before 
me  like  a  gaunt  spectre  in  the  rain,  his  dull 
peering  eyes  brightening  into  a  faint  interest 
as  he  fixed  them  on  mine.  His  face 
betokened  the  liveliest  surprise  and  curiosity 
at  meeting  me  out  there  at  night  and  in 
such  weather,  and  I  could  not  at  once 
master  my  voice  sufficiently  to  answer  him. 
He  waited  one  or  two  minutes,  and  then 
clapped  me  again  on  the  shoulder. 

'*Have  you  lost  your  s]Deech,  Beauvais, 
or  your  strength,  or  your  courage,  or  what  ? 
You  look  alarmingly  ill  ! — will  you  take 
my  arm  ? " 

There  was  a  friendly  solicitude  about  him 
that  touched  me, — another  time  I  might  have 
hesitated  to  be  seen  with  such  an  incon- 
gruous figure  as  he  was, — he,  whose  mock- 
tragic  manner  and  jaunty  style  of  walk  had 
been  mimicked  and  hooted  at  by  all  the 
little  gamins  of  Paris, — but  the  hour  was- 
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late,  and  I  felt  so  utterly  wretcliecl,  so 
thrown  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  sympathy, 
so  destitute  of  all  hope,  that  I  was  glad  of 
even  this  forlorn  starveling's  company,  and 
I,  therefore,  took  his  proffered  arm, — an  arm 
the  very  bone  of  which  I  could  feel  sharply 
protruding  through  the  thin  worn  sleeve. 

*'  I  am  rather  out  of  my  usual  line  ! "  I 
then  said,  striving  to  make  light  of  my  con- 
dition. "  Sitting  out  in  the  rain  on  a  dreary 
night  like  this  is  certainly  not  amusing. 
But — when  one  is  in  trouble " 

"  Trouble  ! — Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Gessonex, 
lifting  his  disengaged  hand,  clenching  it, 
and  shaking  it  at  the  frowning  sky  with  a 
defiant  air.  *^  Trouble  is  the  fishing-net  of 
the  amiable  Deity  up  yonder,  whom  none  of 
us  can  see,  and  whom  few  of  us  want  to 
know !  Down  it  drops,  that  big  black  net, 
out  of  the  clouds,  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
we  are  all  dragged  into  it,  struggling  and 
sprawling  for  dear  life,  just  like  the  helpless 
fish  we  ourselves  delight  to  catch  and  kill 
and  cook  and  devour  !    We  are  all  little  gods 
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down  here,  each  in  our  own  way, — and  the 
great  One  above  (if  there  is  one  !)  can  only 
be  an  enlarged  pattern  of  our  personalities,— 
for  according  to  the  Bible,  *  He  made  us  in 
His  own  image  !  *  And  so  you  are  caught, 
moil  ami  ?  That  is  bad  ! — but  let  me  not 
forget  to  mention,  that  there  are  a  few  large 
holes  in  the  net  throuo^h  which  those  that 
have  gold  about  them,  can  easily  slip  and 
'escape  scot  free  I " 

Poor  Gessonex !  He,  like  all  hungry 
folk,  imagined  money  to  be  a  cure  for  every 
€vil. 

''My  good  fellow,"  I  said  gently,  "there 
are  some  griefs  that  can  follow  and  perse- 
cute to  the  very  death  even  Croesus  among 
his  bags  of  bullion.  I  begin  to  think  poverty 
is  one  of  the  least  of  human  misfortunes." 
■  ''  Absolutely  you  are  right !  "  declared 
Oessonex,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  It  is  a 
sort  of  thing  you  so  soon  get  accustomed  to  ! 
It  sits  upon  one  easily,  like  an  old  coat !  You 
cease  to  desire  a  dinner  if  you  never  have 
it ! — it  is  quite  extraordinary  how  the  appe- 
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tite  suits  itself  to  circumstances,  and  puts- 
up  with  a  cigar  at  twenty  centimes  instead 
of  a  filet  for  one  franc  ! — the  Jilet  is  actually 
not  missed  !  And  what  a  number  of  re- 
markable cases  we  have  had  shown  to  us 
lately  in  the  field  of  science,  of  men  existing- 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  without  any 
nourishment  save  water !  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  that  subject, — I  believe 
in  the  system  thoroughly, — I  have  tried  it, 
(for  my  own  amusement  of  course  !)  Yes  ! 
— I  have  tried  it  for  several  days  together  t 
I  find  it  answers  very  well ! — it  is  apt  to 
make  one  feel  quite  light  upon  one's  feet, — 
almost  aerial  in  fact,  and  ready  to  fly,  as. 
if  one  were  disembodied  ! — most  curious  and 
charming  ! " 

My  heart  smote  me, — the  man  was  starv- 
ing and  my  purse  was  full.  I  pressed  his 
meagre  arm  more  closely,  and  for  the  time 
forgot  my  own  sorrows  in  consideration  for 
his  needs. 

"Let  us  go  and  sup  somewhere,"  I  said 
hastily.     '^  Any   place   near   at   hand   will 
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do.  A  basin  of  hot  soup  will  take  off  the 
chill  of  this  downpour, — I  am  positively 
wet  throuQ;h !  " 

"  You  are,  mon  ami, — that  is  a  lamentable 
fact !  "  rejoined  Gessonex  afiably — "  and, — 
apart  from  the  condition  of  those  excellent 
clothes  of  yours,  which  are  ruined,  I  regret 
to  observe, — you  will  most  likely  wake  up 
to-morrow  with  a  violent  cold.  And  a 
cold  is  not  becoming — it  spoils  the  face  of 
even  a  pretty  woman.  So  that  if  you  really 
believe  the  hot  soup  will  be  beneficial  to 
3^ou, — (as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  find  the 
cold  water  nourishment  singularly  agreeable  !) 
why,  I  will  escort  you  to  a  very  decent 
restaurant,  where  you  can  procure  a  really 
superb  houillon — superb,  I  assure  you  ! — I 
have  often  inhaled  the  odour  of  it  en 
'passant ! " 

And,  quickening  his  steps  unconsciously, 
out  of  the  mere  natural  impulse  of  the 
hungry  craving  he  could  not  cpite  repress, 
he  walked  with  me  out  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  and  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, — 
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thence  over  one  of  the  bridges  spanning  the 
Seine,  and  so  od,  till  Ave  reached  a  dingy 
little  building  in  a  side  street,  over  which, 
in  faded  paint,  was  inscribed  ''  Graxd  Cafe 

BONHOMME.       KeSTAURANT     POUR     TOUT     LE 

MONDE."  The  glass  doors  were  shut,  and 
draped  with  red  curtains,  through  which  the 
interior  lights  flung  a  comfortable  glow  on 
the  sloppy  roadway ;  and  Gessonex  pointed 
to  this  with  the  most  fervent  admiration. 

"  What  a  charm  there  is  about  the  colour 
red  !  "  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  "It  is^ 
so  suggestive  of  w^armth  and  brilliancy  !  It 
is  positively  fascinating  ! — and  in  my  great 
picture  of  Apollo  chasing  Daphne,  I  should 
be  almost  tempted  to  use  folds  of  red 
drapery  were  it  not  for  the  strict  necessity 
of  keeping  the  figures  nude.  But  the  idea 
of  a  garmented  god  fills  me  with  horror ! — 
as  well  paint  Adam  and  Eve  decorously 
adorned  wdth  fig-leaves  hefore  the  fall ! — that 
is  what  a  contemporary  of  mine  has  just 
done, — ha  ha  !  Fig-leaves  hefore  the  fall  I 
Excellent ! — ah,  very  amusing  !  " 
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Opening  the  cafe  doors  lie  beckoned 
me  to  follow,  I  did  so  half  mechanically, 
my  only  idea  for  the  moment  being  that  he, 
Gessonex,  should  get  a  good  meal  for  once, 
— I  knew  that  I  myself  would  not  be  able 
to  taste  anything.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  people  in  the  place ; — a  solitary 
waiter,  whom  I  had  perceived  combing 
his  hair  carefully  in  the  background, 
came  forward  to  receive  instructions,  and 
cleared  a  table  for  us  in  a  rather  retired 
corner  where  we  at  once  sat  down.  I  then 
ordered  soup,  and  whatever  else  was  ready 
to  be  had  hot  and  savoury,  while  Andre 
gingerly  lifted  his  brigand  hat  and  placed 
it  on  a  convenient  nail  above  him,  using 
so  much  precaution  in  this  action,  that  I 
suppose  he  feared  it  might  come  to  pieces 
in  his  hands.  Then,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  matted  locks,  he  rested  his 
elbows  comfortably  on  the  table,  and  sur- 
veyed me  smilingly. 

"  Moil  cher  Beauvais,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  mystical  new  bond  between 
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us  !  I  always  liked  you,  as  you  know, — but 
you  were  removed  from  me  by  an  immense 
gulf  of  difference, — tliis  difference  being  tbat 
you  were  never  in  trouble,  and  I,  as  you 
must  be  aware,  always  ivas  and  alwa3^s  am ! 
But  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
me  to  see  you  wriggling  fish-like  on  the 
ho)i  Dieus  disagreeably  sharp  hook  of 
calamity — cm  contraire,  it  infinitely  dis- 
tresses me, — but  still,  if  anything  can  make 
men  brothers,  it  is  surely  a  joint  partnership 
in  woe  !  All  the  same,  Beauvais  " — and  he 
lowered  his  voice  a  little — "  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  to  find  you  so  cast  down  !  " 

I  made  a  mute  sign  of  gratitude, — he  w^as 
looking  at  me  intently,  stroking  his  peaked 
beard  the  while. 

"  Nothing  financially  wrong  ? "  he  hinted 
delicately,  after  a  pause. 

•''  My  good  Andre  ! — Nothing  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  of  that !  "  he  rejoined  sedately, 
"for  naturally  I  could  be  no  sort  of  service 
to  you  in  any  question  of  cash.  A  money 
difficulty   always  appeals   to   me   in   vain ! 
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But  for  any  private  vexation  of  a  purely 
emotional  and  yet  excessively  irritating 
nature,  I  think  I  know  a  cure  ! " 

I  forced  a  smile.     "  Indeed  !  " 

He  nodded  gravely,  and  liis  eyes  dilated 
witli  a  certain  peculiar  bright  limpidness 
that  I  and  others  had  often  noticed  in  them 
whenever  the  "  mad  painter,"  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  was  about  to  be  more  than 
usually  eloquent. 

"For  the  heart's  wide  wounds  which 
bleed  internally ; — for  the  grief  of  a  lost  love 
which  can  never  be  regained,"  he  said  slowly 
and  dreamily;  "for  the  sting  of  remorse,  and 
the  teazing  persecutions  of  conscience, — for 
all  these,  and  more  than  these,  I  can  find  a 
remedy !  For  the  poison  of  memory  I  can 
provide  an  antidote, — a  blessed  balm  that 
soothes  the  wronged  spirit  into  total  forget- 
fulness  of  its  injury,  and  opens  before  the^ 
mind  a  fresh  and  wondrous  field  of  vision, 
where  are  found  glories  that  the  world  knows 
nothing  of,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which 
a   man    might   be    well    content    to    starve 
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and  suffer,  and  sacrifice  everything — even 
love !  " 

His  harsh  voice  had  grown  musical, — a 
faint  smile  rested  on  his  thin  pale  lips, — and 
I    gazed   at    him   in    vague    surprise    and 

curiosity. 

"What   are   you    poetizing    about   now, 

Gessonex  ?  "  I  asked  half  banteringly. 
*'  What  magic  Elixir  Vitse  thus  excites  your 
enthusiasm  ? " 

He  made  no  answer,  as  just  then  the 
supper  arrived,  and,  rousing  himself  quickly 
as  from  a  reverie,  his  eyes  lost  their  preter- 
natural light,  and  all  his  interest  became 
centered  in  the  food  before  him.  Poor 
fellow  ! — liow^  daintily  he  ate,  feigning  re- 
luctance, yet  lingering  over  every  morsel ! 
How  he  rated  the  waiter  for  not  brino'insf 
him  a  damask  serviette, — how  haughtily  he 
complained  of  the  wine  beiug  corked, — and 
how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  playing  the 
part  of  a  fastidious  epicure  and  fine  gentle- 
man !  My  share  in  the  repast  was  a  mere 
pretence,  and  he  perceived  this,  though  he 
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refrained  from  any  comment  upon  my 
behaviour  while  the  meal  was  yet  in  progress. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  and  he  was 
smoking  the  cigarette  I  had  offered  him, 
he  leaned  across  the  table  and  addressed  me 
once  more  in  a  low  confidential  tone. 

"  Beauvais,  you  have  eaten  nothing !  " 

I  sighed  impatiently.  '' Mon  cher,  I 
have  no  appetite." 

"  Yet  you  are  wet  through, — you  shiver  ? " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.     "  Soit!'' 

"  You  will  not  even  smoke  ?  '* 

"To  oblige  you,  I  will," — and  I  opened 
my  case  of  cigarettes  and  lit  one  forthwith, 
hoping  by  this  complaisance  to  satisfy  his 
anxiety  on  my  behalf.  But  he  rose  sud- 
denly, saying  no  word  to  me,  and  crossing 
over  to  where  the  w^aiter  stood,  talked  with 
him  very  earnestly  and  emphatically  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  he  returned  leisurely 
to  his  seat  opposite  me,  and  I  looked  at 
him  inquiringly. 

'*  What  have  you  been  ordering  ?  A 
co2fnac  ?  " 
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"  No." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing!  only — absinthe." 

"Absinthe!"  I  echoed.  "Do  yon  like 
that  stuff? " 

His  eyes  opened  wide,  and  flashed  a 
strangely  piercing  glance  at  me. 

"  Like  it  ?     I  love  it !     And  yon  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  tasted  it." 

"  Never  tasted  it !  "  exclaimed  Gessonex 
amazedly.  "  Mon  Dieu  !  You,  a  born  and 
bred  Parisian,  have  never  tasted  absinthe  ?  " 

I  smiled  at  his  excitement. 

"  Never  !  I  have  seen  others  drinkino-  it 
often, — but  I  have  not  liked  the  look  of 
it  somehow.  A  repulsive  colour  to  me, — 
that  medicinal  green  !  " 

He  laughed  a  trifle  nervously,  and  his 
hand  trembled.  But  he  gave  no  immediate 
reply,  for  at  that  moment  the  waiter  placed 
a  jiacon  of  the  drink  in  question  on  the 
table,  together  with  the  usual  supply  of 
water  and  tumblers.  Carefully  j^reparing 
and  stirring  the  opaline  mixture,  Gessonex 
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filled  the  glasses  to  the  brim,  and  pushed 
one  across  to  me.  I  made  a  faint  sign  of 
rejection.  He  laughed  again,  in  apparent 
amusement  at  my  hesitation. 

"By  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  all  the  dear 
old  heathen  deities  who  are  such  remarkably 
convenient  myths  to  take  one's  oath  upon," 
he  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  compel  me  to 
consider  you  a  fool,  Beauvais  !  What  an 
idea  that  is  of  yours, — '  medicinal  green '  ! 
Think  of  melted  emeralds  instead  !  There, 
beside  you,  you  have  the  most  marvellous 
cordial  in  all  the  world, — drink  and  you  will 
find  your  sorrows  transmuted — yourself 
transformed  !  Even  if  no  better  result  be 
obtained  than  escaping  from  the  chill  you 
have  incurred  in  this  night's  heavy  drench- 
ing, that  is  surely  something  !  Life  without 
absinthe  ! — I  cannot  imagine  it !  For  me  it 
would  be  impossible  !  I  should  hang,  drown, 
or  shoot  myself  into  infinitude,  out  of  sheer 
rage  at  the  continued  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  the  world, — but  with  this  divine  nectar  of 
Olympus  I  can  defy  misfortune  and  laugh  at 
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poverty,  as  though  these  were  the  merest 
bagatelles  I  Come  ! — to  your  health,  mon 
brave  !     Drink  with  me  ! " 

He  raised  his  glass  glimmering  pallidly  in 
the  light, — his  words,  his  manner,  fascinated 
me,  and  a  curious  thrill  ran  through  my 
veins.  There  was  something  spectral  in  his 
expression  too,  as  though  the  skeleton  of 
the  man  had  become  suddenly  visible 
beneath  its  fleshly  covering, — as  though 
Death  had  for  a  moment  peered  through  the 
veil  of  Life.  I  fixed  my  eyes  doubtingly 
on  the  pale -green  liquid  whose  praises  he 
thus  sang — had  it  indeed  such  a  potent 
<iharm  ?  Would  it  still  the  dull  aching  at  my 
heart, — the  throbbing  in  my  temples, — the 
sick  weariness  and  contempt  of  living,  that 
had  laid  hold  upon  me  like  a  fever  since  I 
knew  Pauline  was  no  longer  my  own  ? 
Would  it  give  me  a  brief  respite  from  the 
inner  fret  of  tormentins:  thouo:ht  ?  It  mio-ht ! 
— and,  slowly  lifting  the  glass  to  my  lips,  I 
tasted  it.  It  was  very  bitter  and  nauseous, 
— and  I  made  a  wry  face  of  disgust  as  I  set 
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it  down.  The  watchful  Gessonex  touched 
my  arm. 

'*  Again  !  "  he  whispered  eagerly,  with  a 
strange  smile.  "  Once  again  !  It  is  like 
vengeance, — bitter  at  first,  but  sweet  at  last ! 
Mon  cJier,  if  you  were  not, — as  I  see  you  are, 
— a  prey  to  affliction,  I  would  not  oflfer  you 
the  knowledge  of  this  sure  consolation, — for 
he  that  is  not  sad  needs  no  comfort.  But 
supposing — I  only  guess,  of  course  ! — suppos- 
ing your  mind  to  be  chafed  by  the  ever 
present  memory  of  some  wrong, — some 
injury — some  treachery — even  some  love- 
betrayal, — why  then,  I  fail  to  see  why  you 
should  continue  to  suffer  when  the  remedy 
for  all  such  suflfering  is  here!"  And  he 
dipped  the  contents  of  his  own  glass  with 
an  air  of  almost  inspired  ecstasy. 

I  looked  at  him  fixedly.  An  odd  tingling 
sensation  was  in  my  blood,  as  though  it 
had  been  suddenly  touched  by  an  inward 
fire. 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  said  incre- 
dulously, "that    Absinthe, — which    I    have 
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heard  spoken  of  as  the  curse  of  Paris, — is  a 
cure  for  all  human  ills  ?  That  it  will  not 
only  ward  oflf  physical  cold  from  the  body, 
but  keep  out  haunting  trouble  from  tlie 
mind  ?  Mon  ami,  you  rave  ! — such  a  thing 
is  not  possible !  If  it  could  quench  mad 
passion, — if  it  could  kill  love  ! — if  it  could 
make  of  my  heart  a  stone,  instead  of  a 
tortured,  palpitating  sentient  substance — 
there  ! — foro^ive  me  !  I  am  talkino^  at  ran- 
dom  of  I  know  not  what, — I  have  been 
cruelly  betrayed,  Gessenex !  and  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  forget  my  betrayal ! " 

My  w^ords  had  broken  from  me  involun- 
tarily, and  he  heard  them  with  an  attentive 
expression  of  amiable  half-melancholy  solici- 
tude. But  in  rej^ly  he  pointed  to  the  glass 
beside  me. 

''Drink!"  he  said. 

Drink  ! — Well,  why  not  ?  I  could  see  no 
earthly  reason  for  hesitating  over  such  a 
trifle, — I  would  taste  the  nauseous  fluid  asrain, 
I  thought,  if  only  to  satisfy  my  comjDanion, 
—  and  I  at  once  did  so.     Heavens  ! — it  was 
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now  delicious  to  my  palate — exquisitely  fine 
and  delicate  as  balm, — and  in  my  pleasurable 
amazement  I  swallowed  half  the  tumbler- 
full  readily,  conscious  of  a  new  and  inde- 
scribably delightful  sense  of  restorative 
warmth  and  comfort  pervadiug  my  whole 
system.  I  felt  that  Grcssonex  observed  me 
intently,  and,  meeting  his  gaze,  I  smiled. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Andre  !  "  I  told  him. 
"  The  second  trial  is  the  test  of  flavour. 
It  is  excellent  ! " 

And  without  takiug  any  more  thought  as 
to  what  I  was  doing,  I  finished  the  entire 
draught,  re-lit  my  cigarette  which  had  gone 
out,  and  began  to  smoke  contentedly,  while 
Gessonex  re-filled  my  glass. 

''Now  you  will  soon  be  a  man  again!" 
he  exclaimed  joyously.  "  To  the  devil  with 
all  the  botherations  of  life,  say  I !  You  are 
too  well  off  in  this  world's  goods,  mon  chcr, 
to  allow  yourself  to  be  seriously  worried 
about  anything, — and  I  am  truly  glad  I  have 
persuaded  you  to  try  my  favourite  remedy 
for  the  kicks  of  fortune,  because  I  like  you  ! 
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Moreover,  to  speak  frankly,  I  owe  you 
several  excellent  dinners, — the  one  of  to- 
night being  particularly  welcome,  in  spite 
of  what  I  said  in  favour  of  the  cold  water 
nourishment, — and  the  only  good  I  can 
possibly  do  you  in  return  for  your  many 
acts  of  friendship  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
*  Fairy  with  the  Green  Eyes ' — as  this 
exquisite  nectar  has  been  poetically  termed. 
It  is  a  charming  fairy ! — one  w^ave  of  the 
opal  wand,  and  sorrow  is  conveniently 
guillotined  ! " 

I  let  him  run  on  uninterruptedly, — I  my- 
self w^as  too  drowsily  comfortable  to  speak. 
I  watched  the  smoke  of  mv  ci2:arette  curlino- 
up  to  the  ceiling  in  little  dusky  wreaths, — 
they  seemed  to  take  phosphorescent  gleams 
of  colour  as  they  twisted  round  and  round 
and  melted  awa.y.  A  magical  period  of 
sudden  and  complete  repose  had  been 
granted  to  me, —  I  had  ceased  to  think  of 
Pauline, — of  Silvion  Guidel — or  of  any  one 
incident  of  my  life  or  surroundings, — all  my 
interest   was   centred   in   those   rising   and 
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disappearing  smoky  rings !  I  drank  two 
more  tumblers-full  of  absinthe,  with  in- 
creasing satisfaction  and  avidity, — previous 
to  tasting  it  I  had  been  faint  and  cold  and 
shivering, — now  I  was  thoroughly  warm, 
agreeably  languid,  and  a  trifle  sleepy.  I 
heard  Gessonex  talking  to  me  now  and  then^ 
— there  were  moments  when  he  seemed  to 
become  eloquently  energetic  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  something  or  somebody, — but  by- 
and-by  his  voice  sounded  far  off,  like  a  voice 
in  a  dream,  and  I  paid  very  little  heed  to  him, 
only  nodding  occasionally  whenever  he  ap- 
peared to  expect  an  answer.  I  was  in  that 
hazy  condition  of  mind  common  to  certain 
phases  of  intoxication,  when  the  drunkard 
is  apt  to  think  he  is  thinking, — though  really 
no  distinctly  comprehensible  thought  is 
possible  to  his  befogged  and  stupefied  brain. 
Yet  I  understood  well  enough  what  Gessonex 
said  about  love  ;  he  got  on  that  subject, 
heaven  knows  hoTv,  and  launched  against  it 
an  arrowy  shower  of  cynicism. 

**What  a  fool  a  man  is,"  he  exclaimed, 
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"  to  let  himself  be  made  a  slave  for  life,  all 
for  tlic  sake  of  a  pretty  face  that  in  time  is 
bound  to  grow  old  and  ngly  I  Love  is  only 
a.  hot  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  like  any 
other  fever  can  be  cooled  and  kept  down 
oasily  if  one  tries.  It  is  a  starving  sort  of 
ailment  too, — one  does  not  get  fat  on  it. 
Love  emaciates  both  soul  and  body — but 
hate,  on  the  contrary,  feeds !  I  must  con- 
fess that,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  lover, — but  I  adore  a  good 
hater  I  To  hate  well  is  the  most  manly  of 
attributes, — for  there  is  so  much  in  the  world 
that  merits  hatred — so  little  that  is  worthy 
of  love  !  As  for  women — bah  !  We  begin 
our  lives  by  believing  them  to  be  angels, 
— but  we  soon  find  out  what  painted, 
bedizened,  falsely -smiling  courtesans  they 
oil  are  at  heart, — at  least  all  /  have  ever 
met.  Pardleu  !  I  swear  to  you,  Beauvais, 
I  have  never  known  a  o^ood  woman  ! " 

''Helas!''  I  sighed  gently,  and  smiled. 
^'  Pauvre  Gessonex  !  " 

"  And  you  ? "  he  demanded  eagerly. 
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A  vision  of  a  pure,  pale,  proud  face,  set 
like  a  classic  cameo,  in  a  frame  of  golden 
hair,  and  lightened  into  life  by  the  steady 
brilliancy  of  two  calm  star-splendid  eyes, 
flashed  suddenly  across  my  mind  almost 
agaiDst  my  -will,  and  I  replied,  half 
dreamily — 

*'  One  woman  I  know  both  fair  and  wise^ 
and  also — I  think — good." 

"  You  think ! "  laughed  Gessonex,  with  a 
touch  of  wildness  in  his  manner.  "You 
only  think! — you  do  not  fear!  Yes! — I  say 
fear!  Fear  her,  mo7i  ami,  if  she  is  truly 
good, — for  as  sure  as  death  the  time  will 
come  when  she  will  shame  you !  There  is 
no  man  pure  enough  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  an  innocent  woman,  and  not  know  him- 
self to  be  at  heart  a  villain !  " 

I  smiled  again.  What  foolish  fancies  the 
fellow  had  to  be  sure !  He  rambled  on 
more  or  less  incoherently, — while  I  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  maze  of  indolent 
reverie.  I  was  roused  at  last,  however,  by 
the  respectful  appeals  of  the  tired  gargon, 
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who  mildly  suggested  that  we  should  now 
take  our  leave,  as  it  was  past  midnight,  and 
they  Avere  desirous  of  closing  the  c(xfe.  I 
got  up  sleepily,  paid  the  reckoning,  tipped 
our  yawning  attendant  handsomely,  and 
walked,  or  rather  reeled  out  of  the  place 
arm  in  arm  with  my  companion,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  open  street 
exposed  once  more  to  the  furious  rain  which 
poured  down  as  incessantly  as  ever,  fell  to 
rating  the  elements  in  the  most  abusive 
terms. 

'' Sacre  diahle!''  he  exclaimed.  ''What 
abominable  weather! — Entirely  unsuited  to 
the  constitution  of  a  gentleman !  Only  rats, 
cats,  and  toads  should  be  abroad  on  such 
a  night, — and  yet  I — I,  Andre  Gessonex,  the 
only  painter  in  France  with  any  genius,  am 
actually  compelled  to  walk  home !  What 
vile  injustice !  You,  mon  cJier  Beauvais, 
are  more  fortunate — God,  or  the  gods,  will 
permit  you  to  drive  !  The  Jiacre  is  at  your 
service  for  one  franc,  twenty  centimes, — the 
voiture    de    place    for    two    francs    fifty  ! 
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Which  will  you  choose  ? — though  the  hour 
is  so  late  that  it  is  possible  the  hrave 
cocker  may  not  be  forthcoming  even  when 
called." 

And  he  swaggered  jauntily  to  the  edge 
of  the  curbstone  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  nearly  deserted  street,  I  watching  him 
curiously  the  while.  An  odd  calmness  pos- 
sessed me, — some  previously  active  motion 
in  my  brain  seemed  suddenly  stopped, — and 
I  was  vaguely  interested  in  trifles.  For 
instance,  there  was  a*  little  pool  in  a  hollow 
of  the  pavement  at  my  feet,  and  I  found 
myself  dreamily  counting  the  big  rain-drops 
that  plashed  into  it  with  the  force  of  small 
falling  pebbles ; — then,  a  certain  change  in 
the  face  of  Gessonex  excited  my  listless 
attention, — his  eyes  were  so  feverishly  bril- 
liant that  for  the  moment  their  lustre  gave 
him  a  sort  of  haggard  dare-devil  beauty, 
which  though  wild  and  starved  and  faded, 
was  yet  strangely  picturesque.  I  studied 
him  coldly  for  a  little  space, — -then  moved 
close  up  to  him  and  slipped  a  twenty-franc 
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piece  into  his  hand.     His  fingers  closed  on 
it  instantly. 

"Drive  home  yourself,  mon  cliei%  if  you 
can  get  a  carriage,"  I  said.  "  As  for  me,  I 
shall  walk." 

*'Let  the  rich  man  trudge  while  the 
beggar  rides  !  "  laughed  Gessonex,  pocketing 
his  gold  coin  without  remark, — he  would 
have  considered  any  expression  of  gratitude 
in  the  worst  possible  taste.  "That  is  ex- 
actly what  all  the  disappointed  folk  here 
below  expect  to  do  after  death,  Beauvais ! — 
to  ride  in  coaches-and-six  round  Heaven 
and  look  down  at  their  enemies  walking  the 
brimstone  miles  in  Hell !  What  a  truly 
Christian  hope,  is  it  not  ?  And  so  you  will 
positively  invite  another  drenching  ?  Bien  ! 
— so  then  will  I, — I  can  change  my  clothes 
when  I  get  home  ! " 

Unfortunate  devil ! — he  had  no  clothes  to 
change, — I  knew  that  well  enough!  His  road 
lay  in  an  entirely  different  direction  from 
mine,  so  I  bade  him  srood  nii^ht. 

"  You  are  a  different  man  now,  Beauvais, 
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are  you  not  ? "  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands. 
"  The  '  green  fairy '  has  cured  you  of  your 
mind's  distemper  ? " 

"  Was  my  mind  distempered  ?  "  I  queried 
indififerently,  wonderiug  as  I  spoke  why  the 
Lately  incessant  pulsation  in  my  brain  was 
now  so  stunned  and  still.  "  I  foro^et ! — but 
I  suppose  it  was !  Anyhow,  whatever  was 
the  matter  with  me,  I  am  now  quite  myself 
again." 

He  laughed  wildly. 

"  Good  !  I  am  glad  of  that !  As  for  me, 
I  am  never  myself, — I  am  always  somebody 
else  !  Droll,  is  it  not  ?  The  fact  is  " — and 
he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper — "  I  have  had  a  singular  experience 
in  my  life, — altogether  rare  and  remarkable. 
I  have  killed  myself  and  attended  my  own 
funeral !  Yes,  truly !  Candles,  priests, 
black  draperies,  well-fed  long-tailed  horses, — 
toitte  la  haraque, — no  sparing  of  expense, 
you  understand  ?  My  corpse  was  in  an  open 
shell — I  have  a  curious  objection  to  shut-up 
coffins — open  to  the  night  it  lay,  with  the 
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stars  staring  clown  upon  it — it  liad  a  young 
face  then, — and  one  might  easily  believe  that 
it  had  also  had  fine  eyes.  I  chose  white 
violets  for  the  wreath  just  over  the  heart, — 
they  are  charming  flowers,  full  of  delicately 
suggestive  odour,  do  you  not  find  ? — and 
the  long  procession  to  the  grave  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  weeping  crowds  of  Paris. 
*  Dead ! '  they  cried.  *  Our  Gessonex  !  the 
Eaphael  of  France ! '  Oh,  it  was  a  rare 
sight,  onon  ami! — Never  was  there  such 
grief  in  a  land  before, — I  wept  myself  for 
sympathy  with  my  lamenting  countrymen  ! 
I  drew  aside  till  all  the  flowers  had  been 
thrown  into  the  open  grave, — for  I  was  the 
sexton,  you  must  remember! — I  waited  till 
the  cemetery  was  deserted  and  in  darkness 
— and  then  I  made  haste  to  bury  myself — 
piling  the  earth  over  my  dead  youth  close 
and  fast,  levelling  it  well,  and  treading  it 
down  !  The  Eaphael  of  France  ! — There  he 
lay,  I  thought — and  there  he  might  remain, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned — he  was  only  a 
genius,  and  as  such  was  no  earthly  use  to 
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anybody.  Good-bye  and  good  riddance, 
I  said,  as  I  hurried  away  from  that  grave- 
yard and  became  from  henceforth  somebody 
else  !  And  do  you  know  I  infinitely  prefer 
to  be  somebody  else? — it  is  so  much  less 
troublesome !  " 

These  strange,  incoherent  sentences 
coursed  ofi"  his  lips  with  impetuous  rapidity, 
— his  voice  had  a  strained  piteous  pathos  in 
it  mingled  with  scorn, — and  the  intense  light 
in  his  eyes  deepened  to  a  sort  of  fiery  fury 
from  which  I  involuntarily  recoiled.  The 
appellation  of  "mad"  painter  never  seemed 
so  entirely  suited  to  him  as  now.  But,  mad 
or  not  mad,  he  was  quick  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  instinctive  shrinking  movement 
I  made,  and  laughing  again,  he  again  shook 
my  hand  cordially,  lifted  his  battered  hat 
with  an  assumption  of  excessive  gentility, 
and  breaking  into  the  most  high-flown  ex- 
pressions of  French  courtesy,  bade  me  once 
more  farewell.  I  watched  him  walking 
along  in  his  customary  half-jaunty,  half- 
tragic  style  till  he  had  disappeared  round 
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a  corner  like  a  fantastic  spectre  vanishing 
in  a  nightmare,  and  then — then,  as  though 
a  flash  of  blinding  fire  had  crossed  my  sight, 
it  suddenly  became  clear  to  my  mind  loliat 
he  had  done  for  me !  As  I  realized  it  I 
could  have  shouted  aloud  in  the  semi-de- 
lirium of  feverish  intoxication  that  burnt 
my  brain  !  That  subtle  flavour  clinging  to 
my  palate — that  insidious  fluid  creeping  drop 
by  drop  through  my  veins — I  knew  what  it 
was  at  last ! — the  first  infiltration  of  another 
life— the  slow  but  sure  transfusion  of  a 
strange  and  deadly  bitterness  into  my  blood, 
which  once  absorbed,  must  and  would  cling 
to  me  for  ever !  Ahsintheur !  I  had  heard 
the  name  used,  sometimes  contem23tuously, 
sometimes  compassionately, — it  meant, — oh! 
so  much ! — and,  like  charity,  covered  such  a 
multitude  of  sins  !  On  what  a  fine  hair  s- 
breadth  of  chance  or  opportunity  one's 
destiny  hangs  after  all !  To  think  of  that 
miserable  Andre  Gessonex  beinc;  an  instru- 
ment  of  Fate  seemed  absurd  ! — a  starved 
vaurieii  and  reprobate — a  mere  crazed  fool! 
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— and  yet — yet — my  casual  meeting  with 
him  had  been  fore- doomed ! — it  had  oiven  the 
Devil  time  to  do  good  work, — to  consume 
virtue  in  a  breath  and  conjure  up  vice  from 
the  dead  ashes — to  turn  a  feeling  heart  to 
stone — and  to  make  of  a  man  a  fiend ! 
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